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BEPORT. 


Central  High  School,  ^ 
Philadelphia,  July  16th,  1842.5 

To  the  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Controllers  on  the  Central  High 

School. 

Gentlemen: — The  following  report  of  the  progress  of  the  School 
during  the  past  year,  is  submitted  in  obedience  to  the  regulations  of  the 
Board  of  Controllers,  the  matters  contained  in  the  semi-annual  report 
being  either  omitted,  or  merely  recapitulated,  in  the  present  communi- 
cation. By  request  of  the  Committee,  I have  also  prepared  a detailed 
account  of  the  system  of  instruction  and  discipline  of  the  High  School, 
as  it  has  been  developed  since  the  reorganization  in  1840.  This  includes 
every  stage  of  progress  of  the  entire  course  of  four  years,  as  some  of  the 
pupils  have  passed  through  all  the  periods  of  the  course  since  the  school 
was  reorganized. 

The  number  upon  the  school  register  at  the  opening  of  the  term  in 
January  last  was  three  hundred  and  seven,  classified  as  follows  : 

Division  First  (A.)  admitted  in  September,  1838,  and  January,  1839,  27 


“ Second,  (B.)  chiefly  admitted  in  January,  1840,  43 

“ Third,  (C.)  “ “ July,  “ 40 

“ Fourth,  (D.)  “ “ January,  1S41,  41 

“ Fifth,  (E.)  “ “ July,  “ 63 

“ Sixth,  (F.)  “ “ January,  1842,  80 

Total,  307 


The  numbers  of  these  pupils  pursuing  the  several  courses  of  the  school, 
viz  : the  Principal  and  Classical  courses  of  four  years  each,  and  the 
English  of  two  years,  are  shown  in  the  following  table.  The  pupils  of 
Division  B,  who  followed  the  English  Course,  completed  their  term  of 
two  years  in  January,  and  were  then  entitled  to  their  certificates. 


DIVISIONS. 

COURSES. 

Total . 

1st. 

2d. 

3d. 

4th. 

5th. 

6th. 

Pursuing  the  Principal, 

20 

30 

27 

28 

35 

57 

197 

“ “ Classical, 

7 

13 

11 

13 

19 

10 

73 

“ “ English, 

0 

0 

2 

13 

9 

13 

37 

Total, 

307 

4 


The  whole  number  of  pupils  who  have  been  connected  with  the 
school  from  its  opening  in  September,  1838,  to  the  present  time,  includ- 
ing the  admission  just  made,  is  509. 

The  addition  made  at  the  beginning  of  this  term  to  the  number  of  in- 
structors, and  the  aid  of  the  pupils  who  design  to  become  teachers,  has 
rendereu  practicable  a sub-division  of  the  largest  divisions  into  sections, 
in  some  of  the  departments.  The  Sixth  Division  has  been  thus  divided 
into  two  sections  in  the  departments  of  Mathematics,  Drawing  and  Ele- 
mentary Belles  Lettres  ; the  Fifth,  at  least  in  part,  in  Mathematics, 
Graphics,  and  Belles  Lettres,  and  the  Fourth  in  Mathematics  and  Gra- 
phics. 

The  occupations  which  the  pupils  of  the  first  division  would  probably 
pursue,  having  been  ascertained  from  their  parents,  their  studies  were 
directed  accordingly.  Additional  time  for  the  classical  studies  was  al- 
lowed to  those  belonging  to  the  teachers’  and  professional  sub-division, 
who  pursued  the  classical  course.  A review  of  practical  arithmetic  and 
book-keeping  was  made  by  the  sub-division  including  the  future  merch- 
ants, mechanics,  and  tradesmen.  The  higher  mathematics  and  theo- 
retical mechanics  were  studied  by  the  teachers’  class,  and  descriptive 
geometry  by  the  teachers’  and  mechanical  sub-divisions.  The  mer- 
cantile class,  and  certain  others  of  the  division,  had  also  special  in- 
struction in  plain  and  ornamental  writing.  In  other  departments  the 
whole  class  pursued  their  studies  together  as  usual.  I am  satisfied  from  the 
attempt  thus  made,  that  this  plan  may  be  extended  with  propriety,  and 
that  when  duly  matured  it  will  be  of  considerable  advantage  to  the  pupil. 
There  has  been  no  time  to  give  to  special  instruction  in  education,  but 
an  arrangement  has  been  made  with  part  of  the  teachers’  sub-division  to 
keep  up  a connexion  with  the  school,  which  will  be  of  mutual  advantage 
to  it  and  to  them.  Should  this  be  carried  out,  they  will  give  a certain 
portion  of  time  to  teaching  in  return  for  instruction  given  to  them.  The 
order  of  exercises  adopted  for  the  past  term  is  herewith  transmitted  in  a 
tabular  form.  This  table  has  become  of  course  more  complex  as  the  di- 
visions have  increased  in  number,  and  thus  far  I have  never  found  it 
practicable  to  arrange  the  exercises  according  to  what  I suppose  to  be 
the  best  proportion  and  distribution  of  time,  among  the  different  branches 
of  studies  ; having  always  met  with  insurmountable  difficulties  arising 
from  the  moderate  means  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  school. 

Important  changes  in  the  course  of  instruction  have  been  made  during 
the  term  just  closed,  by  the  introduction  of  Mechanics  and  Natural  Phi- 
losophy, Chemistry  and  plain  and  ornamental  Writing.  These  branches 
are  obviously  necessary  in  a school  of  this  kind,  and  I doubt  not  would 
have  been  introduced  at  an  earlier  date,  with  all  the  advantages  now  af- 


forded  of  being  taught  by  Professors  devoted  to  them  only,  had  the 
numbers  and  other  circumstances  of  the  school  warranted.  Professor 
Cresson  has  carried  the  first  division  through  a most  useful  though  ne- 
cessarily brief  course  of  Mechanics,  Hydraulics,  the  Steam  Engine,  and 
kindred  subjects,  illustrating  his  lectures  by  the  models  and  apparatus 
which  he  has  collected  for  his  course  at  the  Franklin  Institute.  Profes- 
sor Booth,  by  combining  practical  instruction  in  chemical  manipulations 
and  operations  with  theoretical  Chemistry,  has  given  a tone  to  his  course 
which  adapts  it  admirably  to  the  purposes  of  our  institution.  The  im- 
provement made  by  the  pupils  of  Assistant  Professor  Becker  attests  his 
zeal  and  skill  in  the  writing  department.  Those  who  had  been  previously 
trained  in  the  exercises  of  the  “ Graphics,”  by  Professor  Peale,  have 
very  generally  become  proficients  in  writing  under  Mr.  Becker:  some 
of  the  specimens  of  plain  and  ornamental  writing  exhibited  at  the  exam- 
ination were  very  beautiful,  and  the  general  character  of  the  whole  was 
excellent.  These  new  departments  require  merely  time  and  the  foster- 
ing care  of  the  Controllers  to  give  them  the  place  which  they  deserve  in 
a system  of  education  introductory  to  business  life. 

While  upon  this  subject,  I would  call  the  attention  of  the  Controllers 
to  the  importance  of  providing  gradual  and  small  appropriations  for  a 
complete  Chemical  and  Philosophical  Apparatus  suited  to  the  wants  of 
the  school;  it  is  hardly  just  to  require  of  the  Professors  in  the  experi- 
mental departments,  that  they  should  supply  even  in  part,  the  apparatus  for 
their  lectures,  and  it  is  not  generally  practised  in  other  institutions  of  this 
grade.  It  is  besides  impolitic,  because  the  change  of  a professor  sweeps 
away  with  him  the  apparatus  which  may  have  been  for  years  accumu- 
lating, each  year  becoming  more  complete,  and  leaves  the  school  desti- 
tute of  the  illustrations  necessary  for  carrying  on  the  lectures. 

The  department  of  English  Belles  Lettres  was  one  of  those  first  formed 
upon  the  organization  of  the  High  School,  and  the  course  has  steadily 
advanced  from  that  beginning  to  its  completion  with  the  present  year. 
In  some  cases  changes  have  been  made,  the  better  to  adapt  it  to  the  age 
and  character  of  our  pupils,  and  changes  in  the  order  of  instruction 
and  textbooks  have  been  introduced,  but  the'progress  has  been  steady", 
and  the  results  have  shown  to  advantage  the  ability,  knowledge  and  per- 
severing industry  of  Professor  Frost. 

Mathematics  and  its  varied  applications  constitute  an  essential  basis  of 
a course  of  instruction  like  that  of  the  High  School,  and  experience  has 
shown  that  the  time  of  two  Professors  must  be  devoted  to  teaching  it,  in 
order  that  it  may  preserve  due  preponderance  in  the  course.  Gradually 
since  the  reorganization  of  the  school,  the  two  courses  have  been  assum- 
ing a definite  form  suitable  at  once  to  the  wants  of  the  school  and  to  the 
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bent  of  mind  of  the  two  Professors.  The  subjects  of  practical  Mathema- 
tics and  its  applications,  and  the  synthetical  branches  generally,  are  well 
and  extensively  taught  by  Professor  Vogdes,  while  the  course  of  analyti- 
cal Mathematics  is  ably  and  successfully  carried  out  by  Professor  Ken- 
dall. During  the  past  term  Professor  Vogdes  has  also  taught  the  Cam- 
bridge Mechanics  to  one  of  the  sections  of  the  first  class,  and  Professor 
Kendall  has,  during  the  year,  given  instruction  in  Descriptive  Geometry 
and  its  applications  to  shades,  shadows  and  perspective.  Professor  Ken- 
dall has  also  devoted  a portion  of  his  time  to  instructing  the  first  division 
in  theoretical  and  practical  Astronomy,  and  the  second  division  in  Na- 
tural Philosophy.  Sections  of  the  first  class  have  also  been  practised  in 
the  use  of  the  portable  and  stationary  instruments  of  the  Astronomical 
Observatory.  I herewith  transmit  a specimen  of  the  calculation  of  the 
Solar  Eclipse  of  July  8th,  1842,  visible  in  Europe,  and  of  its  projection 
executed  by  members  of  the  first  class,  under  the  direction  of  Professor 
Kendall.  The  familiarity  of  the  pupils  with  the  principles  of  computa- 
tion of  a compass  survey  which  they  had  made  with  Professor  Vogdes, 
and  of  various  astronomical  and  other  problems  the  data  of  which  they 
had  obtained  themselves,  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Kendall,  was 
shown  at  the  last  examination.  A beginning  has  thus  been  made  of 
practical  exercises,  which  if  followed  up  will  produce  excellent  results. 

The  courses  in  the  French  and  Spanish  languages,  which  were  intro- 
duced at  the  reorganization  of  the  school  in  1840,  have  made  a progress 
much  exceeding  my  anticipations,  and  have  fully  displayed  the  abilities 
of  the  teacher,  Professor  Deloutte,  and  the  excellence  of  his  system. 
This  system  is  yet  not  fully  developed,  and  the  results  of  the  intro- 
duction of  a text  book  compiled  by  the  Professor  to  facilitate  its  appli- 
cation in  the  school  were  so  favorable,  that  1 am  sanguine  in  anticipation 
of  further  improvements. 

Changes  in  a department  of  study  are  always  of  temporary  disadvant- 
age, even  when  they  are  ultimately  serviceable,  and  the  frequent  changes 
in  the  Classical  department  will  explain  why  its  arrangements  have  not 
yet  assumed  a definite  form.  Professor  Sanderson  having  been  absent, 
owing  to  the  extreme  illness  of  a member  of  his  family,  from  the  late 
examination,  his  classes  were  examined  by  Professor  Shaw,  and  acquit- 
ted themselves  very  satisfactorily.  Instruction  has  been  given,  by  Pro- 
fessor Sanderson,  in  Grammar,  Etymology  and  Geography,  to  the  lower 
divisions  of  the  school.  The  grammar  and  geography  were  taught  by 
lectures  ; and  in  the  latter  subject  maps  were  drawn  by  the  pupils  on  the 
blackboard  and  on  paper.  1 herewith  transmit  for  the  inspection  of  the 
Controllers  two  maps  drawn  by  members  of  the  sixth  division,  and  re- 
markable for  the  neatness  of  their  execution. 
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The  course  of  Moral,  Mental  and  Political  Science  has  not  yet  assumed 
its  final  shape,  because  interrupted  by  a change  of  Professors.  The  un- 
remitting; exertions  of  Professor  Shaw,  the  successor  of  Professor  Wines, 
will  no  doubt  be  ultimately  crowned  with  the  success  which  they  de- 
serve. Besides  taking  charge  of  this  department,  Professor  Shaw  has 
rendered  efficient  service  in  the  Belles  Lettres  department,  by  teaching 
reading  and  American  History. 

The  Natural  History  course  has  always  ranked  high  in  the  institution 
from  the  actual  amount  of  useful  knowledge  imparted,  and  from  the 
thorough  mental  training  derived  through  its  instrumentality.  It  is  ex- 
panding everv  term,  and  by  the  addition  of  new  subjects  of  illustration 
in  the  different  branches  composing  it,  is  constantly  becoming  more  in- 
teresting and  valuable  to  the  pupils.  In  addition  to  the  regular  lectures 
by  Dr.  McMurtrie,  Professor  Frazer,  of  the  Franklin  Institute,  gave  a 
brief  but  interesting  course  of  lectures  upon  Geology,  to  the  pupils  of 
the  first  division.  The  Board  of  Controllers  should  not  forget  that  the 
valuable  illustrations  used  in  the  department  of  Natural  History — draw- 
ings, models  and  specimens — all  belong  to  Professor  McMurtrie,  and 
that  no  provision  has  yet  been  made  for  their  acquisition  byr  the  institu- 
tion. 

Professor  Peale  has  continued  his  useful  instruction  in  Drawing.  The 
pupils  of  the  first  division  appear  to  have  made,  during  the  two  years 
and  a half  which  they  have  been  with  him,  nearly  all  the  progress  that 
can  be  expected  in  mere  pencil  drawing  from  engraved  models.  Models 
in  relief  should,  I think,  be  provided,  that  those  who  are  sufficiently 
advanced  may  learn  to  sketch  from  actual  objects,  applying  the  mathe- 
matical principles  of  perspective  shades  and  shadows,  and  perhaps,  at 
least  with  some  portion  of  each  class,  other  varieties  of  drawing  should 
be  attempted.  It  was  my  intention  that  the  first  division  should  pur- 
sue a course  of  linear  drawing  under  Mr.  Becker,  who  kindly  offered 
his  services  for  the  purpose  ; but  the  books  necessary  for  the  purpose 
were  procured  too  late  to  make  even  a beginning. 

Certain  members  of  the  first  division,  constituting  the  class  of  future 
teachers,  took  part  in  the  instruction  during  this  term,  in  Grammar,  His- 
tory, French  and  Latin,  giving  about  two  hours  each  week  to  teaching. 
Their  names  are  Charles  Bowman,  Rufus  Chadwick,  Clinton  Gilling- 
ham, Hall  Grandgent,  Zephaniah  Hopper,  James  Kirkpatrick,  James  G. 
McCollin,  William  J.  McElroy,  and  Joseph  G.  Williamson.  Clinton 
Gillingham,  who  had  taught  the  History  of  Rome  to  the  third  division, 
conducted  the  examination  upon  it  with  great  propriety  and  accuracy. 

The  examination  just  closed  has  enabled  the  Controllers  to  verify  my 
statements  in  regard  to  the  progress  of  the  several  branches,  and  has,  I 
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am  sure,  proved  that  the  commendations  bestowed  upon  the  exertions  of 
the  Professors  are  not  misplaced  ; and  that  the  pupils  deserve  also  the 
approbation  of  the  authorities,  for  the  general  attention  which  they  have 
shown  to  the  instruction  thus  presented  to  them. 

A list  of  the  written  exercises  prepared  for  the  examination  by  the 
pupils,  is  herewith  presented.  (Appendix  No.  I.) 

Our  pupils  appear  to  a disadvantage  in-  the  public  examinations  for 
want  of  instruction  in  elocution,  which  cannot  be  given  properly  with- 
out a special  teacher.  A clear  and  forcible  mode  of  utterance,  and  a good 
manner,  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  all  while  in  the  school,  and  to 
many  in  after  life.  This  subject  is,  I think,  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
the  Controllers. 

A statement  was  made  to  the  parents  of  the  pupils  at  the  beginning  of 
this  term,  of  the  studies  required  to  be  prepared  at  home  each  day.  The 
usual  monthly  report  of  proficiency  has  also  been  sent  to  every  parent. 
In  general,  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  attention  to  study  during 
the  past  term  ; but  there  is  still  room  for  improvement  in  regard  to  this 
point.  The  average  of  scholarship  and  conduct  of  the  w'hole  school 
during  this  term,  is  8.88,  and  was  8.67  last  term.  The  average  number 
of  bad  marks  also  has  diminished. 

The  system  of  discipline  has  remained  the  same  during  the  past  term 
as  heretofore  ; and  experience  has  fully  shown  that  by  suitably  modify- 
ing the  details,  it  is  as  applicable  to  three  hundred  pupils  as  to  a smaller 
number.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  the  number  of  pupils  cannot  be 
very  greatly  increased  beyond  the  present  point  without  weakening  too 
much  the  effect  upon  each  individual.  As  the  building  will  not' accom- 
modate more  than  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  pupils,  there  is  no  dan- 
ger in  the  present  establishment  of  exceeding  the  limits  to  which  the 
plan  of  moral  education  is  applicable. 

The  number  of  pupils  reported  as  distinguished,  or  as  having  attained 
9J  on  a scale  of  which  the  highest  mark  is  10,  in  recitation  and  de- 
portment during  the  past  three  terms,  in  the  several  divisions,  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

DIVISION. 


A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

E. 

F. 

t*J 

Term  ending  July,  1841, 

20 

12 

4 

3 

“ Dec.  “ 

22 

13 

7 

15 

3 

“ July,  1842, 

20 

17 

10 

14 

13 

3 

■ i 

Numbers  in 

the  Several  Divisions  at  these  periods. 

* 

A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

E. 

F. 

i 

Term  ending  July,  1841, 

46 

56 

56 

70 

\“  Dec.  “ 

32 

46 

45 

45 

66 

“ July,  1842, 

27 

43 

40 

54 

63 

80 
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The  result  is  gratifying  as  showing  a general  progress  with  the  con- 
tinuance of  a division  under  the  system  of  the  school.  Division  C.  ap- 
pears disadvantageously,when  compared  with  the  others, from  the  fact  that 
thirteen  of  the  most  exemplary  pupils  which  it  contained  were  transferred 
in  January  1841,  to  a higher  division.  The  names  of  the  pupils  re- 
ported as  distinguished  during  the  past  term,  with  other  particulars,  are 
given  in  the  Appendix  No.  II. 

In  the  semi-annual  report,  1 directed  the  attention  of  the  Controllers  to 
the  fact  that  all  the  members  of  the  first  class,  with  one  exception,  in- 
tended, according  to  the  statement  of  their  parents,  to  embrace  some  one 
of  the  pursuits  of  business  in  practical  life.  Now  that  the  time  has  come 
for  actually  making  a decision  upon  this  head,  the  result  appears  as  then 
stated  ; and  our  classes  of  teachers , merchants  and  mechanics  will  only 
be  diminished  in  numbers  by  those  exigencies  which  deprive  men  of  the 
power  to  pursue  the  line  of  life  which  they  originally  mark  out  for  them- 
selves. I have  proposed  to  the  Teachers’  Class  to  retain,  as  far  as  may 
be  possible,  a connexion  with  the  High  School,  continuing  their  studies 
in  some  branches  under  the  direction  of  the  Professors,  and  giving  a por- 
tion of  their  time  to  the  school  in  return  for  the  time  bestowed  upon  them 
by  the  Professors,  reviewing  others  of  their  studies  and  attending  lectures 
on  education.  While  the  places  which  they  may  obtain  do  not  employ 
their  whole  lime,  they  will  remain  in  this  mutually  beneficial  connexion. 

I would  now  call  the  attention  of  the  Controllers  to  the  importance  of 
securing  the  services  of  these  young  men  to  the  public  schools  of  this  dis- 
trict, that  while  we  have  such  great  need  of  well  trained  teachers  at  home, 
they  may  not,  from  want  of  suitable  situations  in  the  public  schools  of  our 
city  and  county,  be  induced  to  pass  to  other  sections  of  our  country,  or 
into  private  establishments.  This  class  is  the  first  fruit  of  the  public 
school  system,  carried  through  all  its  grades. 

At  the  close  of  the  term,  on  the  15th  of  July,  the  classes  met  for  the 
usual  exercises,  and  in  addition,  to  witness  the  bestowal  of  certificates 
upon  the  members  of  the  first  class.  Addresses  were  made  by  members 
of  the  classes,  by  the  Chairman  of  the  High  School  Committee,  re- 
presenting the  Controllers,  and  by  the  Principal,  on  behalf  of  the  Faculty. 

A particular  account  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  day,  and  of  the  formation 
of  an  Alumni  Association  by  the  class  leaving  the  institution,  is  given  in 
Appendix  No.  III. 

Four  days  were  devoted  to  the  examination  of  candidates  for  admis- 
sion to  the  High  School ; and  of  one  hundred  and  twelve  who  presented 
themselves,  eighty-one  were  deemed  sufficiently  well  prepared  to  be  ad- 
mitted. The  examination  was  conducted  in  writing,  as  well  as  orally. 
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and  strictly  upon  the  plan  heretofore  described.  The  usual  list  of  the 
candidates  who  passed  the  examination,  with  their  ages,  the  names,  oc- 
cupations and  residences  of  their  parents,  the  schools  from  which  they 
came  to  the  High  School,  the  date  of  their  admission  to  these  schools, 
and  the  division  or  class  into  which  they  entered,  is  given  in  the  Appen- 
dix No.  IV.  An  abstract  of  the  occupations  of  the  parents  is  contained  in 
the  table  in  Appendix  No.V.  The  average  mark  of  all  the  candidates  from 
each  grammar  school  is  given  in  the  Appendix  No.  VI.,  and  a general 
summary  of  similar  averages  since  the  opening  of  the  school  in  the  Appen- 
dix No.  VII.  These  tables,  if  carefully  examined  with  the  knowledge  which 
the  Controllers,  and  especially  the  Directors  of  the  different  sections, 
have  of  the  causes  which  may  explain  the  variations  in  the  different 
numbers  for  the  several  years,  and  the  relative  averages  of  the  different 
schools,  would  lead  to  conclusions  by  which  the  public  good  might  be 
much  promoted,  and  the  beneficial  influence  exerted  by  the  High  School 
upon  the  grammar  schools  much  extended.  The  attainments  of  the  can- 
didates presented  by  the  different  schools,  must,  on  the  average,  show 
what  their  teachers  can  and  do  effect.  No  better  test  could  be  obtained 
of  the  general  condition  of  the  schools  of  the  sections,  than  that  afforded 
by  an  examination  of  the  written  evidence  of  scholarship  of  the  pupils 
sent  forward  every  half  year  to  the  High  School.  To  such  an  examina- 
tion I would  earnestly  invite  the  Controllers ; and  as  an  evidence  of  its 
necessity,  transmit  the  specimens  of  writing  from  dictation  by  the  can- 
didates, the  exercise  itself  being  intended  to  show  their  handwriting, 
orthography,  punctuation  and  general  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the 
language.  Our  public  schools  have  accomplished  much,  and  by  a cor- 
dial co-operation  between  the  teachers  of  all  grades,  and  the  careful  and 
impartial  supervision  of  Controllers  and  Directors,  may  advance  still 
further  towards  perfection. 

From  this  sketch  of  the  progress  during  the  last  term,  I proceed  to  the 
general  account  of  the  school  required  by  the  Committee. 

The  Central  High  School  was  organized  under  authority  of  an  act  of 
the  Legislature  of  the  Commonwealth,  in  the  autumn  of  1838.  The 
corner  stone  of  the  building  was  laid  in  September,  1837,  and  the  insti- 
tution was  opened  for  the  reception  of  pupils  on  the  22d  of  October, 
1838.  The  original  organization,  either  from  some  defect  in  its  princi- 
ples or  details,  does  not  appear  to  have  given  satisfaction  to  the  Commit- 
tee immediately  in  charge  of  the  school,  for  in  about  a year  from  the 
time  just  referred  to,  I was  called  upon  by  members  of  the  Committee 
stating  their  doubts  and  difficulties,  and  asking  suggestions  as  to  the 
mode  of  removing  them.  I had  returned  less  than  a year  before  this 
time  from  the  mission  to  Europe  on  behalf  of  the  Girard  College  for 
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Orphans,  and  the  delay  in  opening  that  institution  gave  me  time  to  de- 
vote to  the  arrangement  of  this.  Anxious  to  show  as  speedily  as  prac- 
ticable to  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia  some  fruits  from  that  mission,  I 
devoted  the  necessary  time  to  inquiries  and  reflexions  in  regard  to  the 
organization  of  the  High  School. 

After  preliminary  conferences  with  the  Committee  of  Controllers,  (be- 
fore my  report  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Girard  College  was  through  the 
press,)  I began  the  preparation  of  a report,  subsequently  presented  in 
December  1839,  in  reference  to  the  reorganization  of  the  High  School. 
In  this  communication  I gave  an  account  of  some  establishments  of  the 
same  class,  though  not  of  the  same  name,  in  Europe,  stated  the  purposes 
which  I supposed  the  school  ought  to  answer,  the  principles  upon  which 
the  moral,  physical  and  intellectual  education  of  its  pupils  should  be 
founded,  and  gave  a brief  sketch  of  some  of  the  details  of  organization, 
instruction  and  discipline.  This  report  having  met  with  the  approval  of 
the  Committee,  I subsequently,  by  their  request,  presented  a more  par- 
ticular plan  of  organization,  and  a brief  summary  of  general  regulations. 
The  principles  of  the  first  report  having  been  sanctioned  by  the  Commit- 
tee, and  the  plan  furnished  in  the  second  having  been  formally  adopted 
by  the  Committee,  and  on  their  recommendation  by  the  Board  of  Con- 
trollers, became  the  ground-work  of  the  reorganization  of  the  school,  * of 
which  I was  requested  to  act  as  Principal. 

Additional  instructors  were  appointed  and  class  rooms  added  to  the 
building,  which,  with  little  cost,  provided  for  the  accommodation  of  a 
large  number  of  pupils.  In  the  introduction  of  the  change  of  system 
thus  contemplated,  I had  the  most  entire  and  encouraging  co-operation 
from  the  Professors  already  in  connexion  with  the  school,  as  well  as  from 
those  introduced  at  the  period  of  the  change.  The  pupils,  too,  manifested 
the  utmost  tractableness,  promoting,  as  far  as  in  their  power,  the  execution 
of  the  changes.  The  number  of  pupils  before  the  admission  in  January, 
1840,  was  89,  and  subsequent  to  the  examination  then  held  for  admis- 
sion, 148.  With  each  semi-annual  examination  the  numbers  of  the 
school  have  changed,  and  with  them  the  details  of  arrangement.  The 
number  of  divisions  and  of  pupils  have  both  now  nearly  reached  their 
highest  limit,  and,  at  all  events,  have  so  nearly  approached  it,  that  the 
present  arrangements  may,  in  general,  be  considered  as  applicable  to  the 
greatest  number  of  pupils  which  the  buildings  will  accommodate. 

In  giving  an  account  of  the  plan  of  the  Central  High  School  as  it  has 
been  now  developed,  I propose  to  follow  the  order  of  the  original  report 

*These  reports  were  prepared,  and  I took  charge  of  the  school  as  acting  Principal 
while  President  of  the  Girard  College  for  Orphans.  My  connexion  with  the  school 
as  a salaried  officer,  did  not  begin  until  September,  1840. 
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on  the  reorganization,  that  I may  be  thus  spared,  in  a great  degree,  the 
necessity  of  stating  general  principles. 

Objects  of  the  School. 

Placed  as  it  were  at  the  threshold  of  active  life,  this  school  should  as 
far  as  practicable,  develope  the  individual  character  of  its  pupils.  It  should 
cultivate  their  moral,  intellectual  and  physical  powers,  and  give  them 
such  knowledge  as  will  fit  them  for  practical  business  life. 

Its  instruction  should  be  adapted,  First : to  give  higher  and  more  varied 
elementary  attainments  than  are  afforded  by  the  other  public  schools. 
Second : to  prepare  for  the  pursuits  of  commerce,  manufactures  and  the 
useful  arts.  Third:  to  prepare  for  the  profession  of  teachers.  Fourth  : 
as  subsidiary  to  the  other  purposes,  to  prepare  the  youth  from  the  pub- 
lic schools  where  parents  may  desire  it,  by  classical  instruction,  for  col- 
lege ; or  even,  in  certain  cases,  to  carry  them  further  in  the  same  career. 

The  organization  is  directed  to  the  accomplishment  of  these  objects. 

I.  General  Organization. 

1.  Authorities  of  the  School. 

The  immediate  supervision  and  direction  of  the  school,  as  far  as  legis- 
lative action  is  concerned,  is  vested  in  a Committee  of  five  members  of 
the  Board  of  Controllers  of  the  Public  Schools,  besides  the  President  of 
the  Board,  who  is  ex-officio  a member  of  all  Committees. 

The  executive  power,  generally,  is  delegated  by  the  Committee  to  the 
Principal  of  the  school.  He  is  responsible  to  them  for  the  effective  ex- 
ecution of  the  regulations  of  the  school,  and  for  the  management  of  the 
discipline,  arranges  the  details  of  the  study,  recitation,  recreation  and 
police,  and  superintends  the  progress  of  the  instruction  in  the  several  de- 
partments.* The  Principal  is  required  to  make  semi-annually  a report 
relative  to  the  condition  of  the  school  to  the  Committee  of  Control,  and 
to  make  such  suggestions  for  its  improvement  as  may  appear  advisable. 

The  Professors  are  responsible  for  the  good  discipline  and  due  pro- 
gress of  the  pupils  in  their  departments  respectively.  They  form,  with 
the  Principal,  a Board,  which  meets  weekly  to  discuss  the  progress  and 
character  of  the  pupils,  and  to  consult  in  regard  to  improvements  in  the 
school.  They  may  be  called  together  to  consider  cases  of  discipline  at 
the  option  of  the  Principal.  The  system  of  discipline  tends  to  the  relief 
of  the  Professors  from  the  irksome  duties  of  investigating  and  punishing 
cases  of  delinquency,  and  concentrates  their  attention  upon  the  giving 
of  instruction  during  their  allotted  hours. 

*In  the  words  of  the  regulations  adopted  by  the  Controllers — “ The  Principal  is 
considered  as  replacing  the  Committee  in  regard  to  the  internal  management  of  the 
school  when  they  are  not  in  session.” 
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The  janitor  has  the  general  superintendence  of  the  pupils  when  on  the 
premises  of  the  school,  except  when  in  the  recitation  rooms.  He  rings 
the  bell  for  the  changes  of  classes  and  for  the  different  recesses.  He  is 
expected  to  be  in  the  play-ground  while  the  pupils  are  there  during  school 
hours,  and  to  look  to  them  from  time  to  time  at  other  periods.  He  is 
responsible  for  the  cleanliness  of  the  building,  to  which  he  attends  per- 
sonally, and  has  charge  of  the  premises  until  relieved  by  the  watchman 
at  night. 

2,  Terms  and  Vacations. 

There  are  two  terms  in  the  year,  the  winter  term  commencing  with 
the  1st  of  September  and  ending  with  the  24th  of  December,  and  the 
summer  term  commencing  with  the  3d  of  January  and  ending  with  the 
15th  of  July,  unless  when  the  day  of  beginning  or  ending  falls  on  Sun- 
day, when  the  term  begins  on  the  succeeding  Monday,  or  closes  on  the 
preceding  Saturday. 

The  vacations  consist  of  the  intervals  between  the  terms,  and  of  such 
other  holidays  as  are  given  by  rule  in  the  public  schools  of  the  district. 

5.  Admission. 

To  be  admitted  to  the  High  School,  a candidate  must  be  twelve  years 
of  age,  have  passed  at  least  six  months  in  one  of  the  public  schools  of 
the  first  school  district  of  Pennsylvania,  and  show,  on  examination,  that 
he  is  able  to  read,  write  and  spell  correctly,  and  has  a competent  know- 
ledge of  grammar,  geography  and  arithmetic.  The  amount  of  these  at- 
tainments is  regulated  by  the  progress  which  a pupil  of  the  first  class  in 
one  of  the  grammar  schools  should  have  made  on  completing  the  study 
of  the  regular  text  books. 

The  examinations  for  admission  are  semi-annual,  at  the  opening  of  the 
term  in  January  and  at  its  closing  in  July  ; and  notice  of  the  time  of 
holding  them  is  sent  to  the  different  grammar  schools. 

All  the  candidates  are  received  at  the  same  time,  and  a ticket  is  given 
to  each  having  a number  upon  it  to  which  the  applicant  answers  during 
the  examination.  The  names  of  the  candidates,  unless  by  the  merest 
accident,  are  unknown  to  the  examining  Professors.  The  examinations 
have  usually  been  conducted  by  Professor  Frost  in  Grammar  and  Defin- 
ing, Professor  Wines  or  Professor  Shaw  in  Reading  and  analyzing  sen- 
tences, Professor  Sanderson  in  Geography,  Professors  Vogdes  and  Ken- 
dall in  Arithmetic,  and  Professor  Peale  in  Writing,  including  orthography 
and  punctuation.  Questions  for  the  written  examinations  are  prepared 
by  the  Professors  beforehand,  handed  to  the  Principal,  and  when  ap- 
proved, retained  until  the  morning  of  the  examination,  so  that  there  can* 
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be  no  possibility  that  they  shall  by  any  accident  become  known  to  the 
candidates.  To  take  away  the  temptation  on  the  part  of  the  candidates 
to  communicate  with  each  other  during  the  progress  of  the  written  ex- 
amination as  far  as  practicable,  no  two  of  them  adjacent  to  each  other 
have  the  same  questions,  but  four  sets  in  each  subject  of  as  nearly  the 
same  grade  of  difficulty  as  possible,  lettered  from  A to  D,  are  prepared, 
and  the  pupils  having  the  different  letters  are  arranged  as  shown  in  the 
annexed  diagram  representing  a part  of  the  desks  in  one  of  the  school 
rooms. 

Details  of  arrangement  of  examination  for  admission.  Mode  of  ar- 
ranging the  pupils  in  their  seats. 

I. 


A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

C 

D 

C 

D 

C 

1) 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

1 

1 

i 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

0 

D 

C 

D 

C 

D 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

1 

I 

i 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

II. 


5 A.  1.  3,  5.  7,  9.  11 ; 23.  25,  27.  29.  31,  33 ; 45, 

} B.  2,  4,  6,  8,  10 ; 24,  26,  28,  30,  32 ; 
t C 12,  14,  16,  18,  20,  22 ; 34,  36, 
l D.  13,  15, 17,  19,  21 ; 35. 

It  will  be  seen  by  inspecting  the  diagrams,  that  between  each  of  the 
applicants  having  the  same  letter  upon  their  papers,  is  interposed  one 
having  a different  set  of  questions  upon  all  the  sujects. 

To  give  out  the  questions  to  the  candidates,  they  are  first  arranged  as 
shown  by  the  numbers  in  diagram  No.  II.,  those  who  by  diagram  No.  I. 
are  to  have  the  questions  of  the  same  letter  being  seated  side  by  side  and 
apart  from  all  others.  After  thus  arranging  them  by  sections,  the  Pro- 
fessors in  turn  read  the  questions  to  each  section,  the  applicants 
writing  each  set  of  eight  or  twelve  upon  a separate  half  sheet  of  paper, 
and  putting  at  the  top  the  number  of  their  ticket.  When  the  questions 
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have  thus  been  given  out  to  all  the  sections,  the  candidates  are  arranged 
as  shown  in  diagram  No.  I.,  and  begin  to  write  their  answers.  One  day 
from  9 to  3 or  4 o’clock  is  occupied  in  giving  out  the  questions  and  re- 
ceiving the  written  answers  to  the  questions  in  grammar,  defining  and 
geography,  and  another  to  those  in  arithmetic.  The  time  occupied  in 
giving  out  the  questions  in  each  day  is  about  an  hour  and  a half ; deduct- 
ing this,  each  candidate  has  nearly  nine  hours  to  frame  his  answers  to 
some  fifty  questions,  and  has  thus  ample  time  and  opportunity  to 
rally  his  confidence.  The  papers  containing  the  answers  are  not  taken 
from  any  one  until  he  signifies  that  he  has  answered  as  many  of  the 
questions  as  he  can.  To  prevent  loss  of  time  and  too  great  a departure 
from  order,  the  candidates  are  requested  to  answer  the  questions  in  the 
order  of  the  subjects  stated  above,  beginning  with  grammar.  During  the 
progress  of  ihe  written  examination,  the  same  professors  are  engaged  in 
an  oral  examination  of  the  candidates  upon  the  several  branches.  The 
examination  in  penmanship  and  orthography  is  made  by  reading  a dozen 
lines  previously  selected  for  the  purpose  to  the  candidates,  and  requir- 
ing them  to  write  from  the  dictation.  An  effort  is  made  by  breaking 
up  the  sentences  into  short  sections,  and  by  repeating  the  reading,  to  give 
them  an  opportunity  to  understand  every  word  which  is  read,  and  its 
connexion  ; and  the  whole  is  read  several  times,  to  enable  those  who  are 
used  to  punctuating  from  reading  to  take  that  method,  and  to  give  time 
and  opportunity  for  the  correction  of  errors. 

The  degree  of  proficiency,  according  to  the  scale  of  marks  used  in  the 
High  School,  is  noted  opposite  to  the  examination  number  upon  a list, 
of  which  the  form  is  given  below. 

July,  1842. 

CENTRAL  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


Examination  in  English  Grammar  and  Defining , by  Professor  Frost. 


At  the  close  of  each  day,  the  papers  containing  the  written  answers 
duly  arranged,  are  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Professors,  who  examine 
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the  answers,  mark  opposite  to  the  number  of  the  candidate  the  value  of 
his  answers,  and  report  the  average  of  the  written  and  oral  examinations 
to  the  Principal.  In  making  out  the  averages  the  defining  is  counted 
with  the  reading.  The  writing  is  examined  and  marked  by  Professor 
Peale  % the  number  of  errors  in  punctuation  is  noted,  and  a mark  affixed 
for  punctuation  by  subtracting  half  the  number  of  errors  from  10;  the 
number  of  errors  in  orthography  and  the  use  of  capitals  is  noted,  and  a 
mark  affixed  for  orthography  by  subtracting  the  number  of  errors  from 
10  ; and  finally  a mean  is  taken  of  the  three  marks  thus  obtained.  For 
example,  the  sheet  headed  “ Writing  from  Dictation,  by  No.  2,”  has 


upon  it  these  marks  : 

Writing,  8 

Errors  in  Punctuation,  11  Punctuation,  4\ 

“ Orthography,  3 Orthogr.phy,  7 


Mean,  6.5 


The  candidate  thus  receives  a mark  proportioned  to  the  average  of  his 
attainments  in  these  subjects,  according  to  an  equitable  adjustment  of  the 
value  of  each.  Errors  showing  that  the  structure  of  the  language  is  not 
understood  (by  the  substitution  of  adjectives  for  adverbs,  for  example,) 
or  that  ordinary  words  themselves  are  not  familiar  to  the  candidate  (by 
the  substitution  of  words  not  making  sense  for  those  read  to  him,)  are 
noted  with  the  errors  in  orthography. 

The  average  marks  for  both  written  and  oral  examination,  when  re- 
ported to  the  Principal,  are  inserted  in  a list  of  the  annexed  form,  and 
the  averages  are  taken. 


*At  the  last  examination  the  penmanship  was  examined  by  Assistant  Professor 
Becker. 


[The  following  paragraph  (accidentally  omitted)  was  intended  to  follow  the  table 
on  the  opposite  page,  and  should  come  at  the  head  of  page  18.] 

They  show  that  certain  candidates  are  undoubtedly  qualified,  and  cer- 
tain others,  ranging  from  the  mark  for  “bad”  to  0,  certainly  deficient. 
The  first  are  admitted,  their  names,  residences  and  other  particulars 
ascertained  and  recorded  in  the  form  just  given,  and  a few  words  are 
addressed  to  each  by  the  Principal  in  reference  to  his  new  position  as  a 
pupil  of  the  High  School.  The  others  are  informed  of  their  rejection, 
and  a few  remarks  are  made  to  them  calculated  to  soothe  their  feelings 
and  to  encourage  them  to  another  attempt  at  a future  examination.  Some 
candidates  have  been  sufficiently  persevering  to  present  themselves  six 
times  before  being  admitted. 


GENERAL  FORM  OF  EXAMINATION  LIS 
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A revision  of  the  marks  of  the  remaining  candidates  is  next  made  by 
the  Principal  and  Professors.  Whenever  the  oral  and  written  examina- 
tion differ,  a re-examination  is  made  of  one  or  both,  so  as  to  ascertain 
that  the  discrepancy  is  real.  Where  the  judgment  of  the  Principal  differs 
from  that  of  the  Professor  in  regard  to  the  value  of  the  written  answers, 
they  are  re-examined  by  the  Professor  who  is  responsible  for  the  mark, 
and  whose  judgment  upon  it  is  final. 

This  further  diminishes  the  list  of  doubtful  cases,  and  the  remaining 
candidates  are  re-examined  orally  until  the  question  of  their  competency 
is  fully  settled  by  the  mark  which  they  receive  remaining  invariable. 
Those  admitted  and  rejected  are  treated  as  already  stated.  It  is  the  in- 
tention hereafter  to  put  into  the  hands  of  the  pupils  admitted,  a synopsis 
of  the  rules  and  system  of  the  school,  for  the  use  of  himself  and  of  his 
parents. 

With  the  pains  thus  taken,  it  is  not  probable  that  errors  can  be 
numerous,  and  the  system  insures  entire  impartiality.  The  written  re- 
cords, too,  remain  to  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  the  results  ; and  though 
an  examination  of  these  has  been  courted  and  has  been  repeatedly  made, 
not  only  by  Controllers,  but  by  teachers,  parents  and  friends,  there  has 
been  no  case  yet,  in  which  the  examiner  has  not  been  satisfied  of  the 
impartiality  of  the  decision. 

The  candidates  admitted  are  now  arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  and 
thus  commence  their  new  career.  The  average  marks  at  the  examina- 
tion express  the  state  of  their  preparation  at  the  time ; but  as  soon  as  they 
commence  new  studies  under  the  same  teachers,  they  take  usually  a very 
different  relative  rank. 

The  deficiency  of  a few  of  the  candidates  in  particular  branches,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  last  examination,  while  they  are  generally  good  in 
others,  has  led  me  to  think  that  a candidate  should  be  rejected  who  is 
decidedly  deficient  in  any  branch,  especially  in  one  where  the  defi- 
ciency will  necessarily  impede  his  progress  in  the  regular  course  of 
studies. 


II.  Moral  Education. 

Under  this  division  I shall  treat  all  the  arrangements  for  the  discipline 
and  police  of  the  school,  including  some  which  at  first  sight  may  not  be 
deemed  appropriate,  but  which  nevertheless  are  arranged  with  reference 
to  entire  confidence  in  the  necessity  and  power  of  moral  training  or  ed- 
ucation. The  same  details  may  exist  in  a system  and  be  employed  for 
different  purposes;  hence,  while  on  a superficial  examination  the  systems 
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may  appear  to  be  the  same,  they  may  in  fact  be  essentially  different  in 
their  objects  and  results. 

1.  Discipline. 

The  object  of  the  discipline  of  every  school  should  be  to  inculcate 
good  principles  and  to  form  good  habits  ; and  the  mode  of  accomplishing 
these  ends  will  of  course  vary  with  the  different  views  of  those  control- 
ling the  institution. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  in  the  High  School  to  produce  an  effective 
and  exact  discipline,  by  mild  means  steadily  and  regularly  pursued.  No 
known  looseness  of  discipline  has  ever  been  tolerated,  and  severity  has 
been  rarely  resorted  to.  The  attempt  has  further  been  made  in  the  ap- 
plication of  the  general  provisions  of  discipline,  to  take  the  character  of 
the  individual  into  full  consideration  without  impairing  justice,  and  to 
mould  that  individual  character  as  far  as  practicable,  by  all  right  means; 
to  address  the  reason  and  the  affections  of  the  pupils,  rather  than  their 
fears ; to  break  down  their  prejudices  and  cultivate  their  regard ; to 
strengthen  their  individual  sense  of  character  or  self-respect;  to  produce  a 
healthy  tone  of  general  opinion  (public  opinion)  throughout  the  school 
community,  and  to  promote  esprit  de  corps  in  the  several  sections  of  the 
school,  and  in  the  whole  school,  while  treating  the  pupils  individually. 

The  great  difficulty  in  the  application  of  the  system  has  been  the  num- 
ber of  pupils ; no  difficulty  is  ever  found  in  administering  such  a govern- 
ment in  private  or  family  education,  where  the  teacher  has  the  necessary 
qualifications.  Steadiness,  regularity,  and  a knowledge  of  individual 
character  are  indispensable  as  a basis.  The  difficulty  is  in  ascertaining 
the  character  of  individuals,  in  keeping  that  character  always  in  view, 
(recorded  so  that  no  mistake  can  be  made,)  in  keeping  up  the  steady  pres- 
sure in  the  proper  direction,  to  support  what  is  right  and  to  change  what 
is  wrong,  or,  gradually  but  not  the  less  certainly,  to  force  the  member 
from  the  community,  and  to  maintainregularity  in  the  various  devices 
necessary  to  produce  these  results.  When  these  ends  are  accomplished, 
the  harmony  of  the  system  is  only  disturbed  by  those  sudden  outbreaks 
of  indiscretion  or  excitement  to  which  youth  is  subject,  requiring 
more  or  less  severe  punishment,  and  these  are  reduced  to  a very  small 
number.  At  the  close  of  the  first  term  after  my  taking  charge  of  the 
sehool,  there  was  one  of  these,  involving  four  individuals,  and  requiring 
prompt  and  vigorous  action  by  the  Faculty  and  Committee,  since  when 
but  two  similar  cases  involving  single  individuals  have  occurred,  and 
these  have  required  no  other  action  than  that  of  the  Principal ; not  one  of 
the  cases  produced  that  sympathy  and  excitement  which  sometimes  oc- 
cur on  similar  occasions,  requiring  wholesale  measures  of  punishment. 
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The  few  brief  remarks  made  to  the  pupils  individually  on  their  admis- 
sion, are  less  likely  to  be  forgotten  than  might  be  supposed  without  re- 
flection. Their  admission  to  the  school  is  an  important  event  to  them, 
and  the  circumstances  attending  it  are  generally  fully  impressed  upon 
their  memory.  This  personal  notice  is  the  beginning  of  the  relations  of 
sympathy  between  each  individual  and  the  Principal,  which  the  system 
seeks  to  establish  and  to  cherish. 

Advantage  is  taken  by  the  Principal  of  the  first  occasion  when  the  new 
division  is  assembled  to  explain  to  them  the  organization  of  the  public 
school  system,  and  its  relations  to  society  and  to  the  peculiar  institutions 
of  our  country,  the  advantages  it  presents,  the  place  occupied  in  it  by 
the  High  School,  the  advantages  and  the  duties  of  its  pupils.  During 
these  remarks,  which  occupy  a considerable  portion  of  time,  the  deport- 
ment of  certain  individuals  shows  that  they  require  special  admonition, 
and  besides  maintaining  general  good  order  by  the  immediate  suppres- 
sion of  irregularities,  opportunity  is  taken  for  private  remark  to  these 
individuals. 

On  another  occasion,  the  particular  organization  of  the  school  is  de- 
scribed, its  relation  to  the  Controllers  and  their  Committee,  the  fact  that 
Principal,  Professors  and  pupils  are  all  equally  subject  to  the  law,  hav- 
ing their  privileges,  duties  and  responsibilities  ; the  necessity  for  strict 
adherence  to  law  by  the  whole  community,  and  the  importance  of  co- 
operation between  its  different  members.  An  endeavor  is  made  to  break 
down  the  prejudice  that  the  pupils  and  Professors  are  antagonist  autho- 
rities, and  the  true  nature  of  their  relations  is  explained.  On  some  other, 
the  system  of  marks  for  recitation  and  misconduct  is  described,  its  ob- 
jects, the  nature  of  the  evidence  it  affords  of  scholarship  and  character  is 
explained,  the  rules  in  regard  to  absence  and  lateness,  in  regard  to  or- 
der in  the  rooms,  to  leaving  the  rooms,  to  recesses  for  recreations  or 
meals,  and  other  details  are  stated,  and  the  reasons  upon  which  they  are 
founded  given.  The  necessity  for  the  cheerful  surrender  of  individual 
will  and  wishes  to  the  benefit  and  good  order  of  the  whole,  isjpointed  out 
and  enforced. 

Then  come  the  relation  of  the  pupils  to  each  other,  the  advantages 
of  mutual  kindness,  the  importance  of  doing  as  they  would  be  done  by, 
the  golden  rule  of  Christian  morals,  the  rules  in  regard  to  offences  to 
each  other,  the  difficulties  to  which  they  are  exposed  in  their  intercourse 
in  the  rooms,  in  the  play  ground  and  in  the  streets.  The  dependence  of 
the  character  of  the  division  upon  the  united  characters  of  its  members 
is  pointed  out,  the  character  of  the  whole  school  upon  that  of  its  mem- 
bers ; the  nature  and  the  character  of  the  inspection  to  which  the  High 
School  boys  are  subjected,  in  and  out  of  doors,  by  the  authorities  and 
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the  citizens ; the  importance  to  the  school,  its  extension,  its  usefulness, 
and  even  existence,  that  it  should  have  a good  character,  which  cannot 
be  obtained  or  maintained  but  by  the  good  character  and  conduct  of  the 
pupils. 

This  sketch  of  relations  and  duties  is  filled  up  from  time  to  time,  as 
observation  shows  a necessity  for  remarks.  It  is  not  intended  as  a set 
lesson  or  lecture  upon  morals  ; but.  as  friendly  counsel,  advice,  or  inform- 
ation— “ Morals  in  action.”  Addresses  of  this  nature  are  made  upon 
every  suitable  occasion  throughout  the  career  of  the  pupils,  the  tone  be- 
ing adapted  to  the  occasion  and  to  the  particular  position  and  character 
of  the  pupils  addressed.  They  have  important  results  in  guiding  and 
controlling  the  public  opinion  of  the  several  divisions,  especially  when 
their  regard  is  once  acquired,  so  that  a large  majority  is  prepared  to  hear 
kindly  at  once,  and  to  adopt  the  suggestions  made ; to  be  directed  by 
the  advice  and  to  profit  by  the  admonition  or  warning. 

After  a few  of  these  addresses,  the  impression  is  apt  to  be  produced 
that  the  talking  system  is  to  be  relied  on  for  government,  and  as  nothing 
has  been  heard  of  punishment,  that  there  are  perhaps  no  punishments  in 
reserve.  The  personal  lesson,  to  the  individual  who  makes  an  experi- 
ment on  this  point,  is  of  less  importance  than  the  explanation  to  the 
whole  division  of  the  reasons  why  no  punishments  have  been  referred  ' 
to,  and  the  introduction  of  a notice  of  those  which  the  law  awards  to 
misconduct  and  the  infraction  of  regulations  ; of  admonition  ; of  suspen- 
sion ; of  removal.  This  lesson  closes  with  showing  why  it  is  much  bet- 
ter for  the  individual  who  is  not  inclined  to  submit  to  the  rules,  or  who 
thinks  them  hard  or  unjust,  to  induce  his  parents  to  withdraw  him,  be- 
fore he  loses  his  character  by  being  the  subject  of  punishment.  To 
speak  of  punishments  at  first,  savors  of  threatening ; when  the  necessity 
for  repressing  turbulence  appears,  punishment  becomes  indispensable 
in  the  eyes  of  the  intelligent  portion  of  a division,  who  are  thus  con- 
vinced of  its  necessity  before  they  have  heard  of  it  in  the  school.  The 
grounds  of  punishment  are  now  explained,  and  the  tone  in  which  it  will 
be  administered. 

Thus,  by  pointing  out  the  right  path,  by  cautioning  against  the  wrong, 
by  showing  the  advantages  of  following  the  first,  and  the  difficulties  and 
dangers  of  the  second,  much  good  may  be  done  and  an  influence  ac- 
quired which  is  essential  to  carrying  out  the  system.  Early  habit  ren- 
ders our  youth  very  susceptible  to  the  influence  of  occasional  and  in- 
formal addresses.  The  ground  is  in  this  way  prepared  for  individual 
discipline. 

These  lessons  are  in  part  introductory  to,  and  in  part  an  application  of 
the  lectures  on  morals  which  form  a portion  of  the  course  of  instruction, 
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and  present  the  subject  in  a more  systematic  light  and  unfold  more  gen- 
eral principles. 

For  misconduct  in  the  recitation  rooms  or  on  the  stairs,  and,  in  gen- 
eral, in  and  about  the  school,  the  pupil  receives  a number  of  marks  ac- 
cording to  the  judgment  of  the  authority  having  him  in  charge  ; for  the 
usual  petty  offences,  one  mark  for  each.  These  marks  are  carried  out 
upon  the  rolls  of  the  Professors,  offences  out  of  the  rooms  being  reported 
to  the  Professor  to  whom  the  class  is  going  or  from  whom  it  is  depart- 
ing, or  to  the  Principal.  Every  Professor  is  furnished  with  one  of  these 
rolls,  upon  which  he  enters  the  marks  for  misconduct  as  well  as  for  re- 
citation. The  annexed  form  is  extracted  from  one  of  these  rolls. 


CENTRAL  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Class  Boll  Department  of  Professor 
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The  heading  of  the  roll  for  the  week  is  filled  up  with  the  title  of  the 
department,  the  name  of  the  Professor,  and  the  date,  and  there  is  a per- 
pendicular column  for  the  names  of  the  pupils,  and  for  the  marks  for 
recitation  and  misconduct  for  every  day  in  the  week.  The  marks  for 
misconduct  are  subtractive,  since  the  standard  deportment  is  expected 
from  all.  In  the  summary  at  the  end  of  the  week  the  whole  of  the 
marks  appear,  and  at  the  Faculty  meetings  on  Saturday  the  rolls  are  pre- 
sented to  the  Principal,  with  such  remarks  as  the  Professors  may  deem 
necessary.  A similar  roll  is  called  over  by  the  Principal,  and  the  Pro- 
fessors put  him  in  possession  of  such  facts  in  regard  to  the  character  and 
conduct  of  the  pupils  in  the  several  rooms,  as  they  may  consider  of  im- 
portance. The  conduct  of  each  individual  is  thus  regularly  reviewed 
upon  the  reports  of  the  Professors  each  week.  On  Monday  and  Tues- 
day the  delinquents  are  sent  for  to  the  Principal’s  room,  one  by  one,  and 
such  advice  or  admonishment  given  as  may  be  necessary.  The  charac- 
ter of  the  offences,  the  nature  of  the  advice  or  the  punishment,  and 
sometimes  the  effect  which  it  is  presumed  to  have  had,  are  recorded  in 
a book  suitably  arranged  for  the  purpose,  or  upon  the  class  roll,  when 
the  case  seems  one  of  accidental  delinquency. 

By  frequent  visits  to  the  class  rooms,  by  attendance  during  the  changes 
of  classes  when  disorder  is  most  likely  to  show  itself,  by  frequent  visits 
to  the  play-ground  where  character  is  shown  by  the  removal  of  the  re- 
straints which  exist  within  doors,  by  the  frequent  visits  of  pupils  to  the 
Principal’s  room  on  the  varied  occasions  which  occur  during  the  course 
of  the  day  or  week,  the  Principal  is  soon  enabled  to  acquire  from  per- 
sonal observation  a definite  idea  of  the  character  of  the  pupils.  This  is 
checked  by  the  weekly  statements  of  the  Professors,  and  other  means  to 
be  presently  described,  and  made  permanent  by  recording  the  data  upon 
which  it  is  founded,  the  records  serving  as  a safe  resting  point  for  the 
memory.  In  addition  to  the  weekly  summary  of  the  rolls,  a summary 
is  made  every  month,  by  which  all  the  accumulated  bad  marks  for  the 
month  appear  against  the  individual.  This  summary  is  examined  by 
the  Principal,  and  those  pupils  who  require  admonition  are  sent  for.  The 
general  results  of  the  summary  are  communicated  to  the  parents  or  guar- 
dians of  every  pupil,  with  such  remarks  as  they  appear  to  call  for.  At 
the  end  of  the  term  a similar  summary,  including  all  the  months,  is  made. 
Thus  as  far  as  the  pupils  in  general  are  concerned,  it  is  not  possi- 
ble that  they  should  take  the  first  steps  in  delinquency  (those  first  diffi- 
cult steps)  without  warning.  As  the  characters  of  the  pupils  of  a divi- 
sion develope,  it  is  seen  that  a part  of  them  require  guidance  and  encour- 
agement, merely  an  occasional  word  of  advice,  while  others  would  escape 
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from  the  restraints  of  mere  general  superintendence,  such  as  that  just 
referred  to.  In  order  to  bring  this  latter  class  under  effective  supervi- 
sion, on  the  examination  of  the  monthly  summary  their  names  are  trans- 
ferred to  a book  in  the  annexed  form. 
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The  number  of  bad  marks  which  each  one  has  had  during  the  past 
month,  the  degree  of  punishment  which  he  requires,  and  any  signs  of 
character  which  he  may  have  shown  are  noted.  This  record,  continued 
from  month  to  month,  indicates  whether  the  means  of  improvement  have 
produced  their  intended  effect.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  pupil  to  conform 
to  the  rules  of  the  school;  it  is  his  interest,  and  it  should  be  his  pleasure 
to  do  so  cheerfully.  All  means  should  be  used  to  strengthen  his  charac- 
ter, to  give  him  a fair  opportunity  to  show  that  he  is  willing  and  able  to 
acquire  self-control.  If  he  fails,  the  consequences  fall  upon  him,  and 
this  should  be  clearly  pointed  out  to  him.  He  should,  if  possible,  be  in- 
duced to  co-operate  in  the  measures  which  are  taken  for  his  good. 

The  usual  monthly  report  which  gives  the  parent  a general  knowledge 
of  the  child’s  character,  is  not  a sufficient  instrument  in  cases  like  those 
referred  to.  As  a first  step  I tried  weekly  reports,  but  found  that  they 
had  the  same  inherent  defects  as  the  monthly  ones  when  applied  to  the 
cases  in  question  : the  delinquencies  appeared  in  the  mass  only.  To  give 
the  parent  a full  opportunity  to  aid  the  authorities  of  the  school  in  bring- 
ing about  a change  in  his  son’s  character,  the  daily  reports  of  which  the 
form  is  given  below,  are  used. 
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At  the  head  is  placed  a request  to  the  Professors  signed  by  the  Prin- 
cipal, to  enter  the  pupil’s  marks,  with  any  remarks  necessary  as  to  the 
occasion  of  giving  the  report;  the  date  is  entered  below,  and  then  in  the 
column  under  the  name  of  each  Professor  the  character  of  the  recitation 
and  the  marks  for  misconduct.  At  the  side  the  scale  of  marks  is  ex- 
plained, and  the  parent  is  requested  to  sign  the  report  weekly,  and  inc 
formed  that  his  son  is  required  to  show  it  to  him  every  day.  These 
■reports  not  only  give  the  authorities  of  the  school  and  the  parent  an 
effective  means  of  control  over  the  pupil,  but  they  afford  him  powerful 
aid  in  the  formation  of  his  own  character,  a stimulus  and  a restraint  of 
the  mostuseful  sort,  and  accordingly  they  are  frequently  asked  for  by  the 
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pupils  themselves.  To  distinguish  the  reports  given  by  request  from 
the  others  which  are  marks  of  censure,  they  are  headed  voluntary,  and 
I have  lately  found  it  advisable  to  limit  the  number  given  in  each 
division,  partly  because  it  is  inconvenient  to  the  Professors  to  have  a 
considerable  number  of  them  in  a division,  leading  to  a loss  of  their  time  as 
teachers,  and  partly  that  they  may  not  be  issued  to  pupils  who  are  merely 
prompted  by  a desire  to  know  their  marks  without  a necessity  for  im- 
provement. These  reports  are  inspected  from  time  to  time  by  the  Prin- 
cipal of  the  school.  A pupil  who  leaves  his  report  at  home  receives  a 
bad  mark  for  the  neglect,  unless  excused  by  the  Principal. 

If  the  parent  does  not  attend  to  this  daily  report,  or  I find  it  advisable 
to  add  the  influence  of  the  school  to  his,  the  pupil  is  required,  at  a speci- 
fied time  on  each  day,  to  show  his  report  to  me.  The  unwillingness  to 
receive  a daily  admonition  will  induce  some  to  exertion,  who  would  not 
be  able  to  withstand  temptation  if  the  motive  to  exertion  were  more  re- 
mote. Sometimes  they  become  blunted  to  these  reproofs,  and  then  warn- 
ings are  given,  and  finally  the  punishment  of  suspension  follows.  To 
make  suspension  effectual,  it  is  necessary  to  see  the  parent,  and  to  secure 
his  co-operation  in  the  punishment,  so  that  he  will  keep  his  son  within 
doors,  or  even  in  his  room,  in  certain  cases,  or  will  cut  off  his  usual  in- 
dulgences. To  secure  study  on  the  part  of  the  pupil,  he  is  required  to 
pass  an  examination  on  the  studies  which  have  been  pursued  by  his 
class  during  his  absence,  and  one  of  the  pupils  is  named  to  inform  him 
day  by  day  of  the  extent  of  the  lessons.  Failing  in  this  examination,  he 
is  not  readmitted.  I have  not  yet  found  a parent  who,  on  showing  him, 
from  the  records,  the  evidence  of  the  pains  taken  with  his  child,  was  not 
willing  to  unite  with  the  authorities  of  the  school,  and  who  did  not  feel 
the  force  of  the  check  provided  by  the  examination  subsequent  to  the 
return  to  school.  These  suspensions  are  dreaded  as  well  from  the  in- 
conveniences attending  as  from  the  discredit  which  attaches  to  them. 

Sometimes  the  character  of  a boy  is  so  imperfectly  developed  that  he  re- 
quires some  immediate  punishment  for  delinquency.  In  such  a case,  by 
conference  with  him  and  stating  to  him  the  necessity  for  some  remedy  for 
his  weakness,  I fix  upon  the  appropriate  punishment,  such  as  exclusion 
from  the  play  ground  during  recess,  or  before  and  after  school,  or  detention 
in  one  of  the  recitation  rooms  while  his  class  is  out  of  school.  On  pre- 
senting his  daily  report  with  a mark  for  misconduct  upon  it,  the  punish- 
ment follows  as  a matter  of  course.  I tell  him,  usually,  that  when  he 
thinks  he  can  do  without  this  restraint,  1 will  try  him  by  its  removal. 

If  these  means  fail,  and  no  improvement  is  produced,  the  pupil  is  un- 
worthy of  his  place  in  the  school,  and  leaves  it  either  by  voluntary  with- 
drawal by  his  parent  or  by  the  presentation  of  his  case  to  the  Committee. 
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Hitherto  the  former  alternative  has  never  failed  to  be  accepted,  for  then 
the  punishment  is  known  only  within  the  school,  while  in  the  latter  case 
it  comes  before  a body  outside  of  the  establishment. 

The  records  show  that  in  most  cases  this  system  of  discipline  pro- 
duces its  fruits  in  saving  many  who  would  otherwise  be  lost,  in  perma- 
nently improving  numbers,  and  in  arresting  many  more  upon  the  thresh- 
old of  a downward  course.  By  comparing  from  month  to  month  the 
average  number  of  bad  marks  of  those  of  a division  who  are  under  cen- 
sure or  require  close  supervision,  the  result  seldom  fails  to  show  an 
average  gain. 

There  is  an  incidental  advantage  in  these  records  which  is  not  very 
obvious  at  a hasty  glance.  It  is  a favorite  idea  with  boys  that  they  ought 
all  to  be  punished  or  indulged  alike.  Now  this  is  erroneous  ; good 
character  should  entitle  a pupil  to  different  treatment  from  bad  character. 
Here  are  the  means  of  recording  character,  and  therefore  a safe  and  just 
standard  of  discrimination  in  the  treatment  of  youth,  and  one  which  they 
recognize  as  just. 

As  the  pupil  improves,  he  is  released  from  these  restraints  by  degrees, 
his  improvement  is  pointed  out  to  him,  and  he  is  encouraged  to  perse- 
vere, and  finally  his  name  is  erased  from  the  “ Delinquent  Book,”  only 
to  be  re-entered  in  it  in  case  of  a relapse. 

Without  impairing  the  discipline,  the  successive  steps  may  be  very 
gradual,  punishment  may  be  infrequent  and  mild,  when  regularity  and 
steadiness  are  secured  by  a system  of  records.  It  should  be  carefully 
observed,  however,  that  this  system  is  a means  and  not  an  end  ; it  is  not 
the  disgrace  of  being  in  the  record  book,  nor  of  having  the  delinquency 
published  to  parents  or  school-mates,  which  is  to  be  operative,  but  the 
record  is  made  that  the  moral  means  used  shall  be  effective.  It  is  strictly 
a private  and  confidential  document. 

In  reference  to  publishing  to  the  school  the  punishments  which  occur, 
the  principle  has  been  adopted,  that  more  harm  than  good  results  from 
such  a course.  The  pupil  who  is  the  subject  of  discipline,  disappears 
for  a time  or  altogether  ; his  comrades  inquire  and  ascertain  whv,  but 
neither  the  offence,  nor  the  series  of  offences,  are  paraded  before  them. 
The  punishment  is  intended  to  reform  the  pupil,  and  he  should  not  be  a 
marked  boy  among  his  fellows  on  his  return.  If  he  is  unworthy  of  his 
place  in  the  school,  he  is  removed,  and  his  school-mates  no  longer  suffer 
by  his  example  ; but  if  retained  in  the  school,  he  should  not  be  branded 
with  disgrace  in  the  community  of  which  he  may  yet  make  a good  mem’ 
ber.  Even  in  the  few  cases  of  violent  separation  of  a pupil  which  have 
occurred,  no  spurious  sympathy  has  been  excited,  much  less  in  those 
cases  where  the  offender  has  resisted  all  the  means  used  for  his  improve- 
ment, and  has  gradually  been  forced  out  of  the  school. 
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If  cases  occur  which  can  be  rendered  serviceable  to  the  school  as  warn- 
ings, or  as  illustrations  of  principles,  they  are  referred  to  as  such,  and 
not  with  any  view  to  exhibit  the  terrors  of  the  law.  Power  is  all  on  one 
side — that  of  the  school — and  no  public  exhibition  is  needed  to  prove  or 
illustrate  this  fact.  The  law  requires  no  such  artificial  methods  to  im- 
press a sense  of  its  authority  upon  the  members  of  the  community  who 
are  under  its  operation. 

As  an  offset  to  the  penalties  of  the  delinquent  book,  there  are  oppor- 
tunities occasionally  occurring  for  granting  indulgences.  The  great  ob- 
jection to  individual  indulgences  in  a school,  is  that  they  give  occasion 
for  the  exercise  of  actual  partiality,  or  for  the  suspicion  of  it.  There 
can  be  no  objection  of  this  sort  when  the  decision  is  referred  to  the 
monthly  rolls  containing  the  judgment  of  all  the  Professors.  Pupils 
who  have  no  marks  are  allowed  to  join  their  former  comrades  of  the 
grammar  schools,  or  their  fellows  in  the  Sunday  schools,  in  their  spring 
excursions,  and  thus  there  is  an  incentive  to  exertion  which  in  particular 
cases  operates  very  powerfully.  The  pupil  who  is  thus  induced  for  the 
sake  of  obtaining  an  indulgence,  to  avoid  marks,  sometimes  finds  that 
they  are  so  easily  avoided  that  it  is  worth  the  effort  to  do  so  for  the  sake 
of  obtaining  a good  character. 

As  the  character  of  an  individual  in  the  school  depends  upon  the  num- 
ber of  his  marks,  so  that  of  each  division  depends  upon  the  aggregate  of 
the  character  of  its  members.  The  numbers  establish  a comparison,  and 
assisted  by  remarks  from  the  Principal  at  the  close  of  the  month,  they 
are  a valuable  means  of  promoting  esprit  cle  corps.  They  afford  the 
pupils  an  opportunity  also  of  seeing  the  results  of  the  system,  for  it  hap- 
pens in  general  that  as  the  divisions  have  been  longer  in  the  school,  the 
average  number  of  bad  marks  for  each  individual  is  diminished.  The 
average  number  of  bad  marks  in  a division  is  sometimes  increased  by  the 
misconduct  of  a few;  in  that  case  the  fact  is  pointed  out,  and  the  neces- 
sity for  a change  or  for  a transfer  to  another  division,  since  the  division 
has  a right  to  claim  that  their  place  in  the  series  shall  not  be  lost  by  the 
bad  conduct  of  a few. 

It  was  a subject  of  some  consideration  whether  these  marks  should  be 
recorded  from  term  to  term,  influencing  the  standing  of  the  present  by 
the  past,  or  whether  the  standing  of  each  term  or  year  should  depend 
upon  its  own  records.  The  influence  of  hope  upon  the  youthful  charac- 
acter  is  so  strong,  that  I determined,  early,  upon  the  expediency  of  begin- 
ning a new  account,  as  it  were,  at  stated  periods  of  moderate  length,  and 
finally  adopted  the  term  as  the  proper  period.  As  a youth  increases  in 
experience,  learning  to  avoid  errors,  he  may  strive  to  obtain  the  marks 
which  give  evidence  of  a good  character,  without  the  drawback  of  early 
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marks  for  misconduct.  At  stated  periods  he  begins  to  press  forward  with  a 
good  spirit,  neglecting  the  things  that  are  past.  The  influence 'of  this  spirit 
is  always  to  be  seen  at  the  beginning  of  every  term  ; towards  the  middle 
it  is  worn  out,  and  the  cases  of  discipline  increase  in  number  : — -in  the 
prospect  of  a close,  and  during  the  preparations  for  an  examination,  it 
acquires  new  force.  In  parting,  I endeavor  to  impress  upon  the  pupils 
the  necessity  of  good  resolutions  for  the  future,  and  at  meeting,  to  urge 
on  the  natural  impulse  to  do  better  than  at  previous  times. 

2.  Discipline  of  the  Class  Rooms. 

The  character  of  this  is  in  subordination  to  the  general  system,  but  is 
of  course  modified  by  the  temperament  of  the  different  Professors.  It  is 
desirable  that  it  should  be  rendered  as  uniform  as  possible  in  the  differ- 
ent departments,  and  the  efforts  of  the  Principal  are  always  directed  to 
this  object.  The  Faculty  meetings,  by  affording  opportunities  to  consult 
and  to  express  views  freely,  are  important  means  of  effecting  this  pur- 
pose. The  observations  made  and  the  opinions  expressed  by  the  Pro- 
fessors, show  in  a degree  the  kind  of  order  which  they  aim  at,  and 
their  modes  of  obtaining  it.  When  this  is  not  in  conformity  with  the 
understood  character  of  either,  the  interests  of  all  require  a change  ; and 
so  fully  has  the  advantage  of  uniformity  impressed  itself  upon  the  minds 
of  all,  that  no  difficulty  has  occurred  in  producing  a reasonable  approach 
to  it. 

The  Professors  give  such  marks  for  misconduct  as  seem  right  to  them, 
only  checked  by  the  usage  in  regard  to  this  point,  and  by  the  opinion  of 
the  Principal  and  other  Professors.  When  they  consider  an  offence  too 
great  to  be  marked  merely,  they  report  to  the  Principal,  or  order  the 
offending  individual  to  report  himself.  The  case  is  then  inquired  into 
and  suitable  punishment  applied.  This  offers  a great  advantage  to  the 
Professor;  his  time  and  patience  are  not  taxed  with  investigating  the 
minute  circumstances  of  offences,  nor  is  he  required  to  act  at  once  as 
accuser  and  judge.  Whenever  the  bounds  of  forbearance  are  passed,  the 
pupil  is  referred  to  the  Principal.  There  can  be  no  temper  involved  in 
the  Principal’s  decision,  he  not  being  a party  concerned  ; he  investigates, 
and  if  the  case  is  beyond  the  limits  of  admonition,  punishes.  This  sys- 
tem would  fail  unless  the  Professors  had  full  confidence  in  the  Principal, 
and  were  sure  that  their  feelings  and  rights  would  be  safe  with  him. 
When  the  spirit  which  prevails  in  the  High  School  exists,  this  difficulty 
disappears,  and  the  Professor  is  relieved  both  in  his  class  room  and  as  a 
member  of  the  Faculty,  from  some  of  the  most  irksome  portions  of  the 
ordinary  duties  of  his  chair — a very  necessary  relief  when  he  has  large 
classes  to  teach. 
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The  comparison  of  the  number  of  marks  given  in  the  same  class  by 
the  different  Professors  serves  to  indicate,  generally,  whether  they  rely 
upon  these  means  of  discipline  to  the  same  extent,  and  to  correct  undue 
use  or  neglect  of  them. 

The  point  to  which  it  is  endeavored  to  bring  the  order  of  the  recita- 
tion rooms,  is  that  of  entire  silence  except  in  reciting,  and  the  absence  of 
every  kind  of  communication  from  one  pupil  to  another.  There  are 
frequent  occasions  in  the  change  of  classes  and  recesses,  for  communica- 
tion, and  there  is  no  good  excuse,  therefore,  for  a violation  of  the  rule 
which  prohibits  it  in  the  class  rooms. 

3.  General  Order  and  Police. 

Few  things  are  more  irksome  to  the  instructors  of  a large  school  than 
the  minute  details  of  police.  The  mode  of  executing  the  details  is  fre- 
quently of  much  less  importance  than  that  they  shall  be  uniform  in  all 
the  rooms.  It  is  easy  to  satisfy  the  pupils  that  if  each  one  was  at  liberty 
to  do  as  he  pleased  in  reference  to  these  details,  confusion,  and  perhaps 
disorder  would  result,  and  that  when  there  is  a considerable  body  of 
pupils  it  is  necessary  to  be  very  exact  in  regard  to  order  and  regularity 
of  movement.  The  superintendence  of  such  movements,  which  is  irk- 
some to  the  instructor,  is  pleasant  to  the  pupil — it  tries  his  firmness,  his 
justice  and  his  integrity.  By  the  aid  of  the  pupils  under  the  general 
superintendence  of  the  Principal,  they  can  be  rendered  nearly  uniform. 
This  superintendence  serves  also  to  make  many  pupils  officers  of  the 
law,  and  thus  to  induce  them  to  yield  a more  ready  obedience  to  it  when 
they  are  in  the  ranks.  It  serves  also  to  bring  many  into  necessary  and 
frequent  communication  with  the  Principal. 

This  kind  of  superintendence  of  the  details  of  arrangement  by  moni- 
tors, has  gradually  been  introduced  as  the  school  has  increased  in  num- 
bers. Its  present  form  will  be  best  understood  by  referring  to  the  monthly 
list  of  the  monitors,  who  are  selected  from  among  the  pupils  having 
few  or  no  bad  marks.  The  selection  is  extended  to  as  many  of  the  pupils 
in  a division  as  are  judged  fitted  for  it,  and  a change  is  made  in  the  offi- 
cers generally  every  month. 
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CENTRAL  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

List  of  Monitors  for  June,  1842.  Z.  Hopper,  Superintendent. 


MONITORS  OF  ORDER. 


DIVISIONS 

TOP  OF  STAIRS. 

BOTTOM 

OF  STAIRS. 

HAT  ROOM. 

DESKS. 

DINNER. 

A. 

Chadwick 

Watson,  E.  H. 

McElroy 

Saurman 

B. 

Mears 

Crans 

Lukens 

Hagert 

C. 

Bonnell 

Kennady 

Whildin 

Gardner 

D. 

Robertson 

Vanderveer 

Adamson 

Berry 

E-2 

Tennant 

Wilkinson 

Parris 

Horter 

Murphy 

Bishop 

Bradley 

Kurtz 

Gideon 

Brodie 

Donahue 

Schmauk 

Pearson 

Hamilton 

C.  Young 

F‘2 

Fisher 

Jayne 

Edel 

Moody 

Leiper 

Z 

o 

to 

DISTRIBUTING 

AND  TAKING  UP 

ABSENCE  AND 

LEAVING  ROOMS. 

ASSISTANT  LI- 
BRARIAN. 

IN  THE  PLAY 

3 

BOOKS. 

A. 

Hinkle 

Bowman 

McCollin 

Williamson 

B. 

H u ding 

Ketler 

Kuen 

Kirkpatrick 

McGrath 

C. 

Dungan 

Beatty 

Park 

Simpson 

Hughes 

D. 

Lynd 

Krider 

Splane 

Biles 

J.  Hewston 

E 1 

J.  S.  Lawson 
A.  Steele 

Maguire 

Stephens 

Scott 

Hansell 

Davidson 

F 1 
2 

Ashton 

Glassen 

Roche 

Keim 

Gabell 

Griffitts 

Cregar 

Henderson 

5 
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In  Charge  of  Class  Rolls. 


WI EKLY. 

MONTHLY. 

Prof.  Frost 
“ Sanderson 

Me, ..hoy 

Cl.  Williamson 

A. 

McCollin 

<<  a 

“ Deloutte 

Eng.  Ortlip,  J. 
Watson,  E.  H. 

~> 

j_>. 

Houpt 

“ M’Murtrie 
“ Vogdes 
“ Kendall 
“ Peale 

G.  McMu  trie 

• Gillingham 

Bowman 

D. 

Games 

Wood 

‘ ‘ Shaw 
“ Booth 

• Hopper 

E. 

Davidson 

“ Cresson 
“ Becker 

■McCollin 

F. 

) Hudson 
) G Keen 

DAILY  REPORTS. 

MONTHLY  REPORTS. 

B. 

E.  W.  Clark 

Walkinshaw 

C. 

Long 

Horter 

D. 

Lincoln 

E. 

Cramp 

F.l 

Kane 

F.2 

Dwier 

principal's  room. 

GEN.  ABSENCES. 

professors’  re- 
ports. 

UMBRELLAS. 

1st  week' 
2d  “ 

3d  “ 

4th  “ 

Kochersperger 

Biles 

^ Walkinshaw 
Merrick 

Kochersperger 

Siddall 

A. 

B. 

c. 

D. 

E. 

F. 

Martin,  R.  M. 
Gerhart 

J no.  mith 

Simpson 

Brookfield 

Ash 

The  superintendent  of  monitors,  taken  from  the  first  division,  is  charged 
with  seeing  that  the,  monitors  are  at  their  posts  at  the  proper  times.  The 
librarian,  also  taken  from  the  first  division,  has  charge  of  the  library  and 
the  superintendence  of  the  assistant  librarians,  who  receive  and  give  out 
books. 

Of  the  monitors  of  order,  those  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  stairs 
and  in  the  hat  room  (the  small  rooms  adjoining  the  large  recitation  rooms,) 
are  expected  to  preserve  order  at  those  places  during  the  changes  of  the 
classes.  The  monitor  of  desks  is  required  to  examine  the  desks  and 
benches  before  and  after  each  recitation,  and  to  report  if  he  finds  anyone 
injured  or  in  bad  order.  As  every  desk  is  occupied  by  several  pupils  in 
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the  course  of  the  same  day,  the  responsibility  for  cleanliness  and  preser- 
vation is  much  divided,  and  requires  some  special  mode  of  preventing  in- 
juries which  will  ultimately  lead  to  the  bad  habit  of  abusing  public  property. 
The  dinner  monitors  are  appointed  only  in  those  divisions  which  have 
two  sessions  during  the  day,  with  an  interval  of  an  hour  between  them. 
During  this  hour  the  pupils  who  live  near  the  school  go  home  to  dinner, 
and  the  others  dine  in  the  rooms  appropriated  for  the  purpose,  and  then 
go  to  the  play-ground.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  dinner  monitors  to  set  the 
tables,  to  place  the  baskets  containing  the  dinner  upon  them,  to  bring 
water  and  to  clean  the  room  after  dinner  is  over.  They  are  expected 
also  to  keep  order  during  the  meals,  and  to  report  infractions  of  it  to  the 
Principal.  In  cases  of  difficulty  they  appeal  to  the  nearest  Professor. 
If  disorder  occurs  in  the  room  and  is  not  reported  by  the  monitors,  they 
are  liable  to  be  marked  or  censured  for  it. 

The  monitors  of  distributing  and  taking  up  books  give  out  the  Bibles 
which  are  used  for  the  morning  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  and  replace 
them  in  the  case  appropriated  to  them.  The  monitors  of  absence  and 
lateness  keep  a record  of  the  absentees  and  of  those  who  are  late  in  the 
several  classes,  according  to  a form  which  will  be  described  hereafter. 
The  monitor  of  leaving  the  rooms  has  charge  of  the  key  of  one  of  the 
privies,  which  he  gives  to  a pupil  leaving  the  room,  and  enters  his  name 
in  a book  prepared  for  that  purpose.  Each  privy  has  a separate  door 
with  a particular  lock  and  key,  and  the  pupil  entering  it  is  responsible  for 
the  neatness  of  the  place,  unless  he  reports  it  as  being  out  of  order.  On 
the  visit  of  inspection  by  the  janitor,  which,  by  rule,  should  take  place 
before  and  after  each  recess,  if  either  privy  is  out  of  order  the  pupil 
who  last  had  the  key  of  it  is  responsible.  During  the  recess,  a book 
like  that  of  the  monitor  is  kept  at  the  janitor’s  lodge,  where  there  is  a 
l duplicate  set  of  keys.  This  plan  has  been  very  successful  in  maintain- 
i ing  good  police.  The  monitor  of  leaving  rooms  also  dismisses  the  divi- 
sions or  sections,  when  called  upon  to  do  so  by  the  Professor.  The 
; stairway  of  the  High  School  building  is  narrow,  and  there  is  but  one 
main  way  for  the  passage  of  the  pupils  to  and  from  the  different  stories. 
■ As  changes  of  the  classes  are  frequent  in  a school  of  this  grade,  the  nar- 
row stairway  is  a great  inconvenience.  Unless  the  arrangements  are 
very  carefully  studied,  with  special  reference  to  this  point,  the  confusion 
resulting  from  the  pouring  out  at  once  of  many  classes,  who  have  to  use 
the  same  channel  of  passage,  is  almost  inevitably  great.  To  prevent  it 
even  in  the  most  favorable  cases  time  must  be  lost,  but  this  loss  is  vastly 
preferable  to  disorder.  The  members  of  the  divisions  are  dismissed 
slowly  from  each  of  the  rooms,  so  that  but  few  shall  be  upon  the  stair- 
way at  the  same  time. 
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The  assistant  librarians  give  out  and  receive  the  books  of  the  school 
library.  On  certain  days  in  the  week  and  in  particular  rooms  they  dis- 
tribute catalogues,  from  which  the  pupils  make  choice  of  a volume, 
giving  several  numbers  to  the  monitors,  that  they  may  be  likely  to  find 
one  of  the  books  chosen,  upon  the  shelves.  They  also  receive  the  books 
when  returned,  and  replace  them  in  the  library. 

The  monitors  of  the  play  ground  are  expected  to  prevent  those  rough 
plays  and  disputes  which  lead  sometimes  to  violence.  They  are  select- 
ed for  their  size,  influence  and  good  temper,  and  have  on  various  occa- 
sions prevented  the  necessity  for  the  suspension  of  one  or  more  of  their 
comrades  by  a timely  interference.  These  monitors  are  of  course  selected 
from  the  divisions  in  which  they  exercise  their  duties. 

The  monitors  for  receiving'  and  giving  out  the  umbrellas  are  selected 
from  the  several  divisions,  each  of  which  has  a place  of  deposit  for  its 
umbrellas.  Much  confusion  and  loss  has  been  prevented  since  placing 
this  duty  under  special  monitors. 

Making  up  the  weekly  averages  of  the  class  rolls  of  large  classes  and 
from  these  the  averages  for  the  month,  is  felt  as  an  unpleasant  duty  by 
many  of  the  Professors ; it  can  be  perfectly  well  attended  to  by  the  pu- 
pils, is  a good  business  exercise  for  them,  and  one  which  many  do  not 
dislike.  Accordingly  the  charge  of  one  of  the  Professors’  rolls  is  as- 
signed to  different  pupils  generally  taken  from  the  first  division,  who 
make  up  the  weekly  and  monthly  averages.  At  the  end  of  each  month 
these  monthly  averages  are  handed  to  another  set  of  pupils  who  make 
out  the  averages  of  the  monthly  class  reports,  determining  the  standing 
of  the  different  members  of  the  divisions.  This  latter  duty  is  executed 
by  pupils  taken  from  the  divisions,  respectively,  as  they  are  more  inter- 
ested in  the  accuracy  of  the  results,  and  have  more  knowledge  of  the 
particulars  relating  to  their  several  divisions.  The  monitors  of  the  week- 
ly and  monthly  class  reports  are  nol  often  changed  during  the  term. 

The  monitors  of  the  daily  reports  receive  those  of  the  members  of  their 
division  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  recitation,  enter  the  marks  for  reci- 
tation and  misconduct  from  the  Professors’  rolls,  and  return  the  reports  to 
the  pupils  when  they  leave  the  school.  They  have  a responsible  station. 
They  must  be  fit  to  be  trusted  with  the  inspection  of  a Professor’s  marks, 
accurate  in  making  the  entries  upon  the  daily  reports,  regular  in  receiv- 
ing and  returning  the  papers,  conscientious  in  marking  those  who  do  not 
bring  their  report,  and  very  quiet  in  discharging  all  their  duties.  When 
a pupil  has  been  found  to  make  a good  monitor  for  this  purpose,  he  is  of- 
ten retained  until  he  manifests  signs  of  carelessness. 

The  monitors  of  monthly  reports  fill  up,  beforehand,  the  blank  forms 
for  the  reports  to  parents  as  far  as  can  be  done  before  the  class  rolls  for 
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the  month  are  made  out;  when  these  are  put  into  their  hands  they  enter 
the  number  for  recitation  in  each  department,  the  number  of  bad  marks, 
and  other  particulars,  and  hand  the  reports  to  the  Principal  to  enter  the 
remarks  which  may  be  judged  necessary. 

The  monitors  in  the  Principal’s  room  are  called  upon  in  cases  of  his 
unavoidable  absence,  to  refer  persons  calling  on  business  to  the  Professor 
in  charge  of  the  school,  to  receive  the  daily  reports  of  pupils  under  cen- 
sure and  make  record  of  them,  and  to  send  those  who  are  upon  the  list 
of  pupils  to  be  detained  in  case  of  delinquency,  to  the  Professor  named 
beforehand  by  the  Principal.  These  pupils  must  be  orderly,  and  such 
as  can  be  confided  in  entirely. 

The  monitor  general  of  absences  sees  that  every  week  all  the  absences 
are  accounted  for  on  the  monitor’s  books,  being  marked  either  excused  or 
not  excused,  and  that  the  proper  note  has  been  made  in  reference  to 
each  upon  the  weekly  class  rolls. 

The  monitor  of  Professors’  reports  prepares  the  blank  forms  for  the 
reports  of  studies,  distributes  them  at  the  close  of  each  month  to  the  Pro- 
fessors, receives  the  returns  and  enters  them  in  an  abstract  book  accord- 
ing to  a form  hereafter  to  be  described.  He  must  have  good  business 
tact,  write  a handsome  hand,  and  rule  neatly. 

This  terminates  the  catalogue  of  monitors  for  general  purposes,  and  as 
they  may  be  selected,  except  those  of  monthly  and  daily  reports,  from 
any  division  in  the  school,  it  is  a mark  of  a steady  and  intelligent  divi- 
sion, to  have  its  members  in  many  of  these  offices. 

By  the  division  of  labor  among  many  it  falls  lightly  upon  each  one, 
while  the  amount  of  labor  executed  is  very  considerable.  To  cause  all 
these  parts  to  work  together,  requires  one  directing  mind,  but  with  this 
the  machinery,  though  somewhat  complex,  produce’s  regular  and  steady 
results.  It  enables  the  Professors  to  give  nearly  all  the  time  which  they 
spend  in  the  school  to  instruction,  by  bringing  the  police  and  discipline 
throughout  the  school  under  the  direction  of  the  Principal.  It  requires 
close  attention  on  his  part,  but  may,  obviously,  be  left  to  itself,  when  all 
is  previously  in  order,  for  a moderate  time,  without  becoming  deranged. 

4.  Absence  and  Lateness. 

Frequent  absences  are  very  prejudicial  to  the  pupil  and  to  the  school; 
hence  our  rules  in  relation  to  non-attendance  are  strict.  Sickness  is  of 
course  always  admitted  as  an  excuse,  and  so  is  necessary  detention  by 
the  parent  to  do  work.  The  pupil  who  may  have  been  absent,  brings  on 
his  return  to  school  a note  signed  by  his  parent  or  guardian,  stating  the 
cause  of  his  absence.  The  rule  in  reference  to  detention  at  home  is, 

: that  if  the  occasion  is  one  that  may  be  foreseen,  the  pupil  must  obtain 
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authority  from  the  Principal  to  be  absent ; and  the  ground  of  this  is  that 
no  one  parent  has  a right  to  interfere  with  the  progress  of  the  children 
of  many  others  by  detaining  his  son,  upon  slight  grounds,  from  the  exer- 
cises of  the  school,  these  absences  interfering  with  the  progress  of  the 
division  to  which  the  absentee  belongs.  Calling  beforehand  gives  an 
opportunity  for  advice  to  the  pupil,  and  for  a note  to  the  parent.  It  has 
always  been  my  endeavor,  while  respecting  the  rights  and  even  the  feel- 
ings of  the  parents,  to  break  up  the  system  of  detention  for  trifling  pur- 
poses, and  also  that  of  attending,  during  school  hours,  to  duties  for  the 
family,  which  are  just  as  well  done  in  the  intervals.  By  persevering  in 
this  course  the  absences  on  Saturday  are  reduced  to  a very  moderate 
number. 

The  monitor  of  absences  of  each  division  is  furnished  with  a book 
which  he  rules  according  to  the  annexed  form, 


Monitor's  Record  of  Absence  and  Lateness. 


DATE. 

AESENTEE. 

PUPIL  TO 

CALL. 

CAUSE  OF  AB- 
SENCE. 

REPORT. 

PUPILS  LATE. 

TIME- 

NOTES. 

and  in  which  he  records  at  the  beginning  of  each  day,  the  names  of  the 
absentees,  entering  also  the  names  of  those  who  may  leave  the  school 
during  the  hours  of  recitation,  on  permission  obtained  from  the  Principal 
or  Professors,  or  without  authority.  Pie  appoints  a pupil  to  call  and 
ascertain  the  cause  of  absence  of  each  absentee.  This  is  attended  with 
various  advantages.  If  faithfully  executed,  it  cuts  off  all  unauthorized 
absences,  and  enables  the  Professors  to  make  up  their  rolls  without 
waiting  for  the  return  of  the  absentee  to  school. 

There  is  no  trifling  fault  which  produces  more  inconvenience  in  so- 
ciety than  want  of  punctuality,  and  habits  of  rigid  punctuality  can- 
not be  too  carefully  cultivated  at  school.  To  allow  a certain  time,  as  ten 
or  twenty  minutes,  within  which  pupils  may  take  their  seats,  is  training 
them  to  a disregard  for  punctuality.  The  pupils  of  the  Pligh  School  are 
desired  to  be  on  the  premises  and  ready  to  enter  the  rooms  when  the 
bell  rings  for  the  opening  of  the  school.  Late  attendance  is  marked  by 
the  monitor  in  the  same  book  as  the  absences  ; the  time  beyond  the  hour 
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of  ringing  the  bell  is  also  noted,  and  the  tardy  pupil  receives  from  the 
Professor  a bad  mark  for  every  five  minutes.  All  the  changes  of  classes 
are  regulated  by  the  ringing  of  the  janitor’s  bell,  and  each  Professor  is 
required  to  dismiss  his  class  immediately,  so  that  there  is  no  excuse  for 
tardiness  in  appearing  in  any  of  the  rooms.  All  excuses  for  lateness 
must  be  countersigned  by  the  Principal.  This  has  the  advantage  that 
while  an  accidental  lateness  may  be  overlooked,  the  habit  cannot  be  fos- 
tered. If  excuses  were  obtained  from  different  authorities,  it  would  be 
easy  to  be  very  irregular  in  the  time  of  attendance,  and  yet  trouble  any 
one  Professor  rarely. 

The  necessity  for  going  to  the  Principal  for  excuses  is  incidentally  of 
much  advantage,  as  it  is  a means  of  informal  communication  with  him 
which  puts  him  in  possession  of  many  traits  decisive  of  character.  Not 
a few  pupils  require  to  be  reminded  of  the  maxim,  that  the  boy  who  is 
good  at  making  excuses  is  seldom  good  for  any  thing  else. 

The  monitor  of  absences  deposits  his  book  in  the  Principal’s  room,  at 
the  close  of  every  day,  putting  the  written  excuses  for  absence  on  one 
file,  and  those  for  lateness  upon  another.  He  takes  his  book  again  at  the 
opening  of  the  school.  He  is  authorized  to  accept  those  excuses  which 
state  that  the  pupil  has  been  sick,  and  to  mark  him  excused  in  his  book. 
Excuses  alleging  any  other  cause  of  absence  must  be  countersigned  by 
the  Principal. 


5.  School  Limits. 

The  question  must  be  met  in  every  school,  within  what  limits  in  refer- 
ence to  time  and  to  place  does  the  authority  of  the  school  extend.  There 
is  no  doubt  of  the  authority,  during  school  hours  and  on  the  premises  ; 
beyond  this  there  is  a question.  The  principle  adopted  with  us  and 
acted  upon  is,  that  the  school  authority  extends  to  all  times  and  places 
when  and  where  it  may  benefit  the  pupil.  If  parents  are  impressed  with 
the  advantages  of  this  principle,  they  will  readily  conform  to  it  in  prac- 
tice. If  it  be  not  admitted,  there  can  be  no  enforcing  of  study.  It  is 
easy  to  make  the  pupil  understand  that,  whenever  his  character  and  con- 
duct can  have  an  influence  upon  the  reputation  of  the  school,  there  the 
school  authority  should  follow  him.  It  is  for  his  advantage  that  he  should 
be  prevented  from  disorderly  conduct  in  the  street,  and  it  is  essential — for 
his  comrades  share  the  disgrace  of  his  misconduct,  and  may  suffer  dis- 
advantage from  it  in  its  reaction  upon  the  school,  through  the  loss  of  the 
esteem  of  the  citizens.  Whenever  cases  of  misconduct  have  been  reported 
to  me,  I have  not  failed  to  bring  the  consequences  of  them  before  the 
pupils,  and  in  individual  cases  have  applied  the  proper  remedy.  That 
all  levity  and  indiscretion  can  be  prevented  is  not  to  be  expected,  but 
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that  it  may  be  rendered  small  in  amount  I certainly  believe.  It  was  a 
favorite  idea  at  one  time,  that  when  the  pupils  are  off  the  premises  of 
the  school,  they  are  then  only  subject  to  the  general  police  regulations 
of  the  city ; but  the  schools  cannot  thus  escape  their  responsibility  in 
the  opinions  of  the  citizens,  and  the  discipline  in  doors  will  be  judged  by 
the  conduct  of  the  pupils  when  out,  and  hence  it  is  their  interest  as  well 
as  their  duty  to  secure  decorous  behavior,  as  far  as  practicable,  among 
the  pupils,  every  where. 


III.  Physical  Education. 

The  Play  Ground. 

The  opening  of  this  useful  appendage  to  the  school  was  attended  with 
an  obvious  change  in  the  appearance  of  our  pupils.  As  our  numbers 
have  increased,  the  ground  has  been  found  to  be  too  small  for  free  use 
when  all  the  pupils  are  permitted  to  enter  it;  nevertheless  it  is  in  request 
in  the  morning  among  a large  majority.  The  ground  is  opened  when  the 
weather  admits,  at  half  past  eighto’clock,  and  is  kept  open  until  half  past 
four  in  the  afternoon,  the  pupils  using  it  being  under  the  general  super- 
vision of  the  janitor  and  monitors.  The  long  high  brick  wall  of  the 
State  Arsenal  affords  an  excellent  opportunity  to  play  hand  ball,  and  the 
ground  is  large  enough  for  most  of  varieties  of  ball  which  the  pupils  de- 
sire to  practise.  No  gymnastic  apparatus  has  been  placed  in  the  ground, 
but  upon  the  application  of  some  of  the  pupils  I would  have  placed  pa- 
rallel bars  and  a frame  with  ropes  for  leaping,  if  the  means  had  been 
provided.  All  games  not  immoral  in  their  tendencies  are  allowed,  the 
only  restriction  being  that  when  the  parties  occupy  the  ground  during 
school  hours,  they  are  not  to  make  such  a noise  as  to  interrupt  the  reci- 
tations. Games  which  have  for  their  aim  and  object  the  infliction  of 
pain  are  not  tolerated,  though  no  objection  is  made  to  those  which  in- 
cidentally are  attended  with  hard  knocks.  The  disposition  to  cruelty 
should  not  be  encouraged,  but  fortitude  and  good  temper  under  accidental 
inflictions  of  pain  should  be  cultivated.  Foot-ball  is  one  of  the  games 
which  tries  both  temper  and  fortitude,  and  on  its  first  introduction  in  its 
appropriate  time  of  the  year,  considerable  watchfulness  is  required  to 
prevent  quarrels  ; after  a few  days  practice  this  danger  disappears.  It 
would  be  a great  improvement  if  the  play  ground  were  extended  to  Thir- 
teenth street,  over  the  whole  lot  rented  by  the  Controllers,  and  if  part 
were  covered  in,  for  use  in  wet  weather.  The  red  gravel  of  which  the  soil 
of  the  play  ground  has  been  made,  is  now  firm  in  good  weather,  but  in 
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the  autumn  and  spring,  when  alternately  frozen  and  thawed,  is  very  soft. 
At  such  times  the  pupils  are  necessarily  excluded  from  this  favorite  place 
of  resort.  Tan  was  placed  upon  part  of  the  ground,  but  w-as  soon  re- 
duced to  an  impalpable  powder  under  the  action  of  many  feet  and  “ shin- 
ty sticks,”  and  was  blown  away.  If  part  of  the  play  ground  were 
covered,  it  could  always  be  kept  in  good  order. 

The  system  of  two  sessions  per  day  which  is  applied  in  the  lower 
classes,  enables  those  who  come  from  a distance,  the  large  majority  of 
our  pupils,  to  occupy  the  play  ground  for  an  hour  during  the  middle  of 
the  day.  This  is  generally  very  favorable  to  health,  and  even  in  the 
hottest  season  of  the  year  produces  no  bad  effects,  as  far  as  my  observa- 
tion has  extended.  It  was  a question  for  consideration,  how  far  the  noise 
of  the  pupils  at  play  would  affect  the  discipline  and  attention  of  those 
occupied  in  the  class  rooms.  The  principle  is  plain : — the  boys  at 
play  are  as  lawfully  engaged  as  those  at  study.  This  principle  was 
stated  to  the  pupils,  and  habit  soon  reconciled  those  who  were  in  the 
class  rooms  to  the  noise  without.  When  that  noise  rises  to  an  unreason- 
able pitch,  as  it  sometimes  does,  it  is  checked.  I have  never  had  occa- 
sion to  go  so  far  as  to  close  the  play  ground  on  account  of  noise,  though 
the  obvious  remedy  in  case  of  premeditated  disturbance  would  be  to 
bring  the  class  into  the  study  room,  and  to  close  the  play  ground,  per- 
haps to  cut  off  a future  hour  of  recreation.  In  individual  cases  of  im- 
proper conduct  in  the  ground,  this  punishment  has  been  very  effective. 

For  the  classes  who  have  not  the  hour’s  interval  in  the  middle  of  the 
day,  there  are  always  one  or  two  intervals  of  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  during 
which  they  have  access  to  the  play  ground.  Our  experience  of  the  effect 
of  these  intervals  upon  the  discipline  agrees  with  that  often  stated  as  the 
experience  elsewhere,  that  they  actually  promote  good  order  by  giving 
periods  for  the  full  exercise  of  the  gaiety  of  spirit  and  bodily  restless- 
ness which  is  natural  to  youth.  I would  gladly  have  made  these  inter- 
vals more  frequent,  but  that,  during  bad  weather  when  the  play  ground 
is  closed,  there  is  no  room  upon  the  premises  for  the  pupils  of  several 
divisions,  who  would  necessarily,  if  the  recesses  were  frequent,  be  in  the 
yard  at  the  same  time. 

The  play  ground  is  an  important  place  for  moral  as  well  as  physical 
action,  and  gives  the  Principal  a better  insight  intq  the  character  of  his 
pupils  than  could  be  obtained  without  it.  I have  spent  as  much  time  as 
practicable  in  the  ground,  never  interfering  with  the  recreations,  and  mix- 
ing as  far  as  circumstances  admitted,  with  the  pupils.  The  choleric, 
the  rough,  the  overbearing  character,  the  tease,  shows  himself  at  once 
in  the  intercourse  with  his  fellows,  and  a word  spoken  in  time,  in 
private,  may  have  an  important  influence  on  his  career.  An  insight  may 
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also  then  frequently  be  had  into  other  and  less  obvious  qualities,  which 
ought  to  be  understood  if  the  instructor  would  influence  effectively  the 
characters  of  his  pupils.  The  secret  of  influence  by  certain  pupils  over 
their  comrades  is  also  to  be  learned  here,  and  the  important  fact  of  who 
are  the  influential.  These  should  be  the  play-ground  monitors,  if  their 
character  in  other  respects  is  good. 

Of  course  no  bad  language  is  tolerated,  and  it  is  no  small  gain  to  pro- 
duce a habit  of  playing  without  its  use.  Loud  talking  and  noise  are  too  of- 
ten associated  with  improper,  and  even  profane  language,  so  that  when  the 
voice  is  freely  used,  habit  leads  the  speaker  into  the  use  of  this  sort  of 
language  : the  contrary  habit  is  cultivated  in  the  High  School  play- 
ground. An  exclusion  from  the  precincts  would  be  the  least  punishment 
for  a first  offence  of  this  sort,  but  in  point  of  fact  I have  reason  to  believe 
that  violations  of  the  rule  seldom  occur.  I have  endeavored  to  impress 
upon  our  pupils  the  fact  that  impure  language  is  the  first  step  in  a down- 
ward career  ending  in  vile  actions. 


IV.  Intellectual  Education  or  Instruction. 

1.  Subjects  of  Instruction. 

The  subjects  of  study  were  fixed  by  the  plan  of  reorganization  before 
referred  to.  The  idea  which  regulated  them  was,  that  in  choosing  the 
various  studies  which  might  be  used  to  discipline  the  mind,  those  should 
be  preferred  which  were  best  calculated  to  educate  the  pupils  for  prac- 
tical life.  In  other  words,  the  objects  of  the  school  already  stated,  es- 
sentially determined  the  course  of  studies.  I need  not  repeat  here  the 
general  sketch  given  in  the  report  just  referred  to,  but  proceed  to  give  in 
detail  the  execution  of  the  plan  as  far  as  it  has  been  developed,  with  some 
statements  in  reference  to  the  ultimate  form  of  the  courses.  All  the  sub- 
jects originally  intended,  except  the  German  language,  elocution  and  vocal 
music,  have  been  by  degrees  introduced,  though  part  of  them  have  nol 
yet  had  time  to  produce  their  full  effect. 

The  departments  of  study  have  been — 

I.  English  Belles  Lettres,  to  Avhich  History  and  Geography  have  beei 
joined. 

II.  The  French  and  Spanish  Languages. 

III.  The  Latin  and  Greek  Languages. 

IV.  Moral,  Mental,  and  Political  Science. 

V.  Mathematics,  to  which  theoretical  Mechanics  has  been  added. 

VI.  Mathematics  and  Astronomy. 
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VII.  Mechanics  and  Natural  Philosophy. 

VIII.  Chemistry. 

IX.  Natural  History,  including  Anatomy  and  Physiology. 

X.  Drawing  and  Writing. 

To  effect  the  purposes  already  stated  under  the  head  of  the  “ Objects 
of  the  High  School,”  these  studies  are  grouped  into  three  courses,  one  of 
which  the  parent  of  a pupil  selects  for  his  son.  A circular  is  sent  through 
the  pupil,  on  admission,  giving  an  account  of  these  courses,  and  advice  as 
to  the  circumstances  which  should  guide  in  the  selection  of  one  or  other 
of  them,  and  inclosing  a printed  note,  a blank  in  which  is  to  be  filled 
with  the  name  of  the  course,  and  which  is  to  be  signed  by  the  parent. 

The  first  is  the  English  Course  of  two  years,  intended  for  those  whose 
services  will  probably  be  required  by  their  parents  at  the  end  of  that 
period ; and  is  recommended  in  preference  to  taking  a part  of  either  of  the 
others,  as  being  tolerably  complete  in  itself.  It  includes  the  English 
Belles  Lettres,  the  Moral  Instruction,  the  Mathematics,  Natural  History, 
Drawing  and  Writing  of  the  first  two  years,  with  the  History  of  the 
third  and  part  of  the  fourth  years,  and  the  Practical  Mathematics  and 
Natural  Philosophy  of  the  third  year. 

The  second  is  the  Principal  Course  of  four  years,  intended  as  a pre- 
paration for  pursuits  connected  with  trade,  commerce,  manufactures,  or 
the  mechanic  arts,  as  an  introduction  to  the  special  studies  which  ought 
to  precede,  accompany,  or  succeed  the  apprenticeship  to  these  occupa- 
tions. It  is  called  the  Principal  Course,  because  adapted  to  give  the 
tendencies  towards  practical  life,  which  it  is  the  chief  objectof  the  school 
to  impress.  It  includes  all  the  departments  named  in  the  general  list 
just  given,  except  the  classical. 

The  third  is  the  Classical  Course  of  four  years,  intended  for  those 
who  are  to  become  teachers,  to  go  to  college  after  passing  through  the 
High  School,  or,  in  general,  whose  parents  may  prefer  this  mode  of 
mental  training.  It  includes  all  the  subjects  enumerated  in  the  general 
list  except  the  French  and  Spanish  languages. 

Not  to  impose  too  great  a responsibility  by  making  the  adoption  of  one 
of  these  courses  necessarily  involve  its  continuance,  parents  are  allowed 
to  make  a change  at  the  end  of  every  six  months,  on  a satisfactory  rea- 
son being  assigned.  These  changes  are  chiefly  inconvenient  to  the  pu- 
pil himself,  but  in  a degree  also  to  the  instructors,  and  disadvantageous 
to  the  other  pupils,  and  hence  they  are  not  encouraged.  Some  ten  or 
twelve  take  place  each  term.  In  particular  cases,  pupils  who  prove 
their  ability  to  do  so,  are  allowed  to  study  both  the  ancient  and  modern 
languages. 
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That  these  several  courses  were  required  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 
pupils,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  each  one  of  them  is  chosen  every  year 
by  a certain  number  of  the  parents.  The  Principal  Course  is  rightly 
so  termed,  having  been  chosen  on  the  average  by  the  parents  of  sixty- 
six  per  cent,  of  the  pupils,  while  the  Classical  Course  has  been  taken 
by  twenty-two  per  cent,  and  the  English  by  twelve  per  cent. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  one  hundred  pursuing  the  different  courses 
since  the  reorganization  of  the  school  in  1840,  has  been  as  follows  : 


NUMBER  OF  PUPILS  PER  CENT. 


COURSES. 


January, 

1840. 

September, 

1840. 

January, 

1841. 

September, 

1841. 

January, 

1842. 

Principal, 

66 

71 

67 

62 

64 

Classical, 

18 

22 

21 

25 

24 

English,  (of  2 years,) 

16 

7 

12 

13 

12 

The  High  School  cannot  be  expected  in  general  to  be  a technical 
school,  in  the  sense  of  that  term  as  employed  in  the  European  schools ; 
nevertheless,  in  one  important  department  it  may  easily  be  rendered  so, 
by  the  preparation  of  teachers.  To  make  it  a Normal  School  will  re- 
quire no  additional  expenditure,  but  merely  to  retain  the  graduates  who 
intend  to  become  teachers,  in  connexion  with  it  for  a year  or  eighteen 
months  after  their  regular  term  has  closed,  giving  them  instruction  in  re- 
turn for  instruction  communicated  by  them  to  the  pupils.  Preparation 
for  the  execution  of  a plan  of  this  sort  has  been  already  made,  as  stated 
in  a former  part  of  this  report.  Its  execution  will  be  in  the  highest  de- 
gree serviceable  to  the  cause  of  education  in  our  Commonwealth.  Should 
nine  well  educated  young  men  intending  to  become  teachers,  be  sent 
forth  every  year  as  has  been  done  at  the  close  of  the  present,  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  school  will  prove  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  State. 

Although,  as  just  stated,  this  can  never  be  a technical  school,  yet  by 
suitably  directing  the  studies  of  the  pupils  during  the  last  year,  accord- 
ing to  their  intended  pursuits  in  life,  which  must  have  been  determined 
with  considerable  degree  of  probability  by  that  time,  much  assistance 
may  be  rendered  to  them.  A beginning  of  such  a system  has  been  al- 
ready made  during  the  past  term,  as  mentioned  in  a former  part  of  this 
report. 
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I.  Department  of  English  Belles  Lettres. 

This  department,  with  the  collateral  branches,  is  doubtless  one  of  the 
most  important  in  the  school.  It  was  originally  taught  solely  by  Pro- 
fessor Frost,  and  as  the  number  of  the  pupils  has  increased,  assistance 
has  been  given  by  Professor  Sanderson  and  Professor  Shaw.  During 
the  past  term  some  of  the  pupils  of  the  teachers’  class  have  also  given  a 
portion  of  their  time  to  teaching  in  this  department. 

In  the  progress  of  the  school  it  has  been  found  advisable  to  increase 
the  time  allotted  to  this  course  in  the  lower  classes,  diminishing  it  in  the 
upper  classes.  The  pupils  are  of  suitable  age  and  mental  developement 
for  the  studies  of  this  course,  while  they  are  not  prepared  to  press 
forward  rapidly  in  the  more  severe  studies  of  the  Mathematics.  Some 
changes  have  also  been  adopted  for  the  advantage  of  pupils  of  the  Eng- 
lish Course.  A few  of  the  text  books  have  been  changed,  and  others  will 
doubtless  be  replaced  from  time  to  time  by  books  better  adapted  to  the 
school  than  those  now  in  use.  The  course  and  text  books  as  at  present 
laid  down  are  given  below.  It  is  not  necessary  to  refer  specially  to  the 
cases  where  the  subjects  have  heretofore  been  taught  in  a different  order, 
as  it  is  expected  that  the  order  now  given  will  hereafter  prevail.  The  sub- 
jects taught  by  Professor  Frost  are  designated  by  the  figure  1 following 
the  title  : those  taught  by  Professor  Sanderson  by  the  figure  2,  those  by 
Professor  Shaw  by  3,  and  those  by  the  assistants  by  figure  4. 

The  names  of  the  text  books  are  in  brackets,  and  when  the  branches 
are  taught  orally,  the  word  “Lectures”  follows  the  name  of  the  subject. 
Those  branches  which  have  not  yet  been  taught  are  marked  thus  t. 

I.  DEPARTMENT  OF  ENGLISH  BELLES  LETTRES. 

(P  rofessors  Frost,  Sanderson,  Shaw  and  Assistants.) 

First  Year. 

English  Grammar.  (Lectures,  2.  Murray,  4.)  Exercises  of  Spelling 
and  Punctuation,  4.  Practice  in  Reading,  3.  Etymological  Exercises, 
(Oswald,  2.)  Exercises  in  Oral  and  Written  Composition,  (Frost,  1.) 
Rhetorical  Analysis,  1. 

Geography  and  the  Drawing  of  Maps,  (Lectures,  2.)  History  of 
the  United  States,  (Frost,  3.)  History  of  the  Indian  Wars  of  North  Am- 
erica, (Moore,  1,)  commenced. 

Pupils  of  the  English  Department  in  addition  to  the  above  : History 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  (Goldsmith,  2.) 
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Second  Year. 

( Professors  Frost,  Sanderson,  Shaw  and  Assistants.) 

English  Grammar,  (Lectures  and  Exercises,  2.)  Etymological  Ex- 
ercises, (Oswald,  2.)  Practice  in  Reading,  3.  Written  Compositions 
and  Forensic  Discussions,  1.  Rhetoric.  (Whately,  1.)  commenced. 

History  of  the  Indian  Wars  of  North  America,  (Aloore,  completed,  1.) 
Life  of  Washington,  (Marshall,  1.)  History  of  England,  (Goldsmith,  1.) 
History  of  Rome,  (Goldsmith,  4.)  commenced. 

Pupils  o(  the  English  Department.  History  of  Charles  V.  (Robert- 
son.) General  History. 

Third  Year. 

( Professors  Frost  and  Shaw.) 

Practice  in  Reading,  2.  Rhetoric  (Whately,  1.)  Written  Composi- 
tions and  Forensic  Discussions.  Lectures  on  Belles  Lettres  commenced, 
1.  Logic,  ( Hedge,  1.)  History  of  Charles  V.  (Robertson,  1.)  History 
of  Rome,  (Goldsmith,)  completed.  History  of  Greece,  (Goldsmith.) 

Fourth  Year. 

(Professor  Frost.) 

Lectures  on  Belles  Lettres,  1.  Compositions  and  Forensic  Discus- 
sions, 1.  History  of  Literature,  (Schlegel,  1.)  History  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  (Keightley,  1.)  History  of  France,  t.  General  History,  t. 

II.  Department  of  the  French  and  Spanish  Languages. 

The  power  of  using  words,  whether  in  writing  or  speaking,  is  to  be 
improved  chiefly  by  the  study  of  language ; hence  its  importance  espe- 
cially in  a country  like  ours,  where  every  citizen  should  be  able  to 
exercise  this  power.  Further,  it  is  important  to  every  one  who  would 
understand  his  own  language  critically,  to  have  some  other  for  compari- 
son. 

The  ancient  languages  are  generally  preferred  for  these  purposes,  as 
well  as  to  give  that  mental  discipline  so  admirably  furnished  by  their  study, 
but  they  do  not  suit  the  circumstances  of  our  pupils  ; they  are  not  taught 
in  the  grammar  schools,  and  cannot  be  thoroughly  learned  within  the 
period  of  the  High  School  course.  The  modern  languages  are  more 
easy  of  acquirement,  and  adapt  themselves  better  to  our  purposes  in 
many  other  respects.  Of  these,  the  French,  from  the  multitude  of  words 
in  our  language  derived  from  it,  and  from  its  value  as  a language  of  com- 
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parison,  is  probably  "the  best  suited  to  our  purpose.  After  acquiring  a 
tolerable  knowledge  of  it,  the  Spanish  is  easily  learned.  Upon  those  of 
our  pupils  who  intend  to  become  mechanics  or  manufacturers,  the  French 
has  further  claims  to  attention  as  embodying  a large  mass  of  scientific 
information,  and  both  French  and  Spanish  will  be  directly  applicable  to 
the  purposes  of  the  future  merchants. 

Experience  has  shown  that  a considerable  number  of  our  pupils  readi- 
ly learn  to  read,  translate  and  write  French  with  some  ease.  The  course 
has  been  introduced  but  two  years  and  a half,  and  from  the  progress  al- 
ready made,  1 have  little  doubt  that  to  the  main  objects  of  the  course  may 
one  day  be  added  some  progress  in  speaking  the  language,  by  those  hav- 
ing facility  in  its  acquirement. 

The  following  list  of  the  studies  in  this  department  shows  the  actual 
progress  of  the  pupils  as  far  as  the  completion  of  half  the  third  year,  the 
study  of  French  having  been  introduced  in  January  1840.  The  difficul- 
ty of  finding  a suitable  text  book  in  French  for  the  upper  classes,  cannot 
be  said  to  have  been  surmounted.  Gil  Bias  is  excellent  for  instruction 
in  the  language,  but  it  is  highly  objectionable  from  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
ject. A trial  will  be  made  of  St.  Pierre’s  “ Conjuration  contre  Venise,” 
but  it  is  plain  that  no  work  upon  history  can  fully  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  case. 

II.  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ENGLISH  AND  SPANISH  LANGUAGES. 

First  Year. 

(Professor  Deloutte  and  Assistants.) 

Introductory  exercises  in  Reading  and  Translation,  (Deloutte.)  Pro- 
nunciation. Grammar,  (Levizac.)  Phrases,  (Bolmar.) 

Second  Year. 

(Professor  Deloutte  and  Assistants.) 

Introductory  Exercises,  (Deloutte,)  completed.  The  History  of 
Charles  XII.  commenced.  Grammar,  (Levizac.)  Phrases,  (Bolmar.) 
Writing  on  the  Blackboard.  Communications  from  the  Professor  to  the 
Pupil,  in  French. 

Third  Year. 

(Professor  Deloutte.) 

French.  History  of  Charles  XII.  completed.  History  of  the  Con- 
spiracy against  Venice,  (St.  Pierre.)  Grammar,  (Levizac.)  Written 
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Translations  on  the  Blackboard.  Communications  from  the  Professor 
to  the  Pupil,  in  French. 

Spanish  commenced.  Rasgos  Historicos.  Grammar. 

Fourth  Year. 

( Professor  Deloutte.) 

French.  Select  Pieces  of  the  best  French  Writers  translated  into 
English.  French  Idioms.  Translations  from  English  into  French. 
Composition  in  French.  Readings  in  Science.  Communications  from 
the  Professor  to  the  Pupil,  in  French.  Conversations. 

Spanish.  Rasgos  Historicos  and  Grammar. 

III.  Department  of  Latin  and  Greek  Languages. 

From  the  frequent  changes  in  this  department,  it  has  not  been  prac- 
ticable to  determine  with  precision  how  far  the  outline  is  entirely  adapted 
to  the  purposes  of  instruction.  I believe,  however,  that  when  a class 
lias  been  carried  forward  during  the  whole  four  years  by  the  same 
Professor,  they  will  be  found  to  have  made  more  progress  than  that  in- 
dicated in  the  following  programme.  Originally  the  instruction  in  Clas- 
sics was  given  by  Professor  Wines,  and  on  his  relinquishing  the  de- 
partment, Professor  Sanderson  was  appointed  in  his  place.  From  the 
nature  of  the  school  the  Latin  and  Greek  classes  are  small,  not  more 
than  one  third  as  numerous  as  the  French  classes,  and  the  facilities  of 
instruction  are  comparatively  great,  and  if  a pupil  has  a real  desire  to  ad- 
vance he  has  a very  good  opportunity  to  do  so.  With  the  addition  of 
some  two  years  of  instruction,  a pupil  of  the  teachers’  class  may  be  en- 
abled so  far  to  advance  in  his  studies  as  to  continue  them  subsequently 
without  assistance.  A road  is  opened  to  the  college,  by  this  course, 
through  the  public  schools,  but  as  the  pupil  at  the  end  of  the  four  years 
would  be  quite  as  far  in  mathematics  as  he  would  at  the  close  of  a col- 
legiate course,  he  may  lose  time  by  following  it,  unless  in  the  last  year 
lie  be  permitted  to  study  classics  in  lieu  of  mathematics. 

III.  DEPARTMENT  OF  LATIN  AND  GREEK  LANGUAGES. 

First  Year. 

( Professor  Sanderson  and  Assistants.) 

Latin  Lessons,  (Andrews.)  Latin  Grammar,  (Andrews.) 

Second  Year. 

(Professor  Sanderson  and  Assistants.) 

Cresar's  Commentaries.  Latin  Grammar,  (Andrews.)  Sallust,  com- 
menced. Latin  Themes. 
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Third  Year. 

( Professor  Sanderson.) 

Sallust  completed.  Grammar,  (Andrews.)  Yirgil.  Greek  Lessons, 
(Cleveland.)  Delectus.  Latin  and  Greek  Themes. 

Fourth  Year. 

( Professor  Sanderson.) 

Horace.*  Cicero.*  Latin  Composition.  Graca  Minora.  Xeno- 
phon.* 


IV.  Moral,  Mental  and  Political  Science. 

The  course  of  morals  presents  the  general  principles  which  form  the  ba- 
sis of  the  government  of  the  institution.  If  the  Principal  had  time  to  give 
these  lessons,  which  if  he  attend  to  individual  discipline  he  cannot  have, 
the  course  would  still  be  less  effective  than  when  in  the  hands  of  a Pro- 
fessor. A double  sanction  is  given  to  the  precepts  of  moral  discipline, 
and  they  are  presented  in  different  lights  : the  same  person  does  not  state 
the  principle  who  applies  it  to  the  individual  pupil.  The  study  of  the 
laws  which  govern  the  operations  of  the  human  mind  is  important,  and 
may  be  made  interesting.  The  rights  and  duties  of  the  citizen  and  the 
structure  of  government,  treated  of  under  the  head  of  Political  Science, 
are  subjects  of  primary  importance  to  an  American  citizen.  The  whole 
course  presents  one  of  those  counterpoises  to  the  influence  of  the  mathe- 
matical and  physical  studies,  required  in  every  well  adjusted  course  of 
instruction. 

This  department  was  formed  in  January  1840,  and  placed  under  the 
direction  of  Professor  Wines;  on  his  resignation  in  the  autumn  of  1841, 
Professor  Shaw  was  elected  to  fill  his  place. 

The  following  is  an  outline  of  the  course. 

IV.  DEPARTMENT  OF  MORAL.  MENTAL  AND  POLITICAL  SCIENCE. 

( Professor  Shaw.) 

First  Year. 

Elementary  Principles  of  Morals.  Oral  Lessons  on  the  Relations  of 
Pupils  and  Teachers,  of  Children  and  Parents  or  Guardians  ; on  the  Ne- 
cessity of  School  Government,  and  Means  of  improving  the  Character, 
etc. 

*Not  yet  studied  in  the  school. 

7 ' 
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Second  Year. 

Lessons  on  the  Nature,  Objects  and  Benefits  of  Education,  and  on 
Self-culture.  The  value  and  improvement  of  Time,  etc.  The  Moral 
Powers,  etc. 

The  Constitution  of  Pennsylvania!  (Fuller.)  The  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  (Lectures,)  commenced. 

Third  Year. 

Constitution  of  the  United  States,  (Lectures.)  Principles  of  Moral 
and  Mental  Science,  (Lectures.) 

Fourth  Year. 

Moral  and  Mental  Science,  (Lectures,)  completed.  Principles  of  Po- 
litical Science  and  the  Laws  of  Nations. 

V.  Department  of  Mathematics. 

This  is  without  doubt  one  of  the  most  important  departments  of  the 
school.  The  distribution  of  subjects  among  the  Professors,  and  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  branches  are  carried,  will  be  understood  by  the  pro- 
gramme ; the  circumstances  which  have  influenced  the  distribution  of 
subjects  have  been  already  referred  to  in  a previous  part  of  this  report. 

The  subjects  or  text  books  marked  thus  *,  have  not  yet  been  reached 
in  the  course,  but  there  will  be  ample  time  for  their  use  by  certain  sec- 
tions in  each  class. 

The  entire  course  of  Mathematics  is  here  set  down,  but  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  accomplish  it  with  all  the  pupils,  and  it  must  be  regarded  as  the 
course  for  the  highest  section  of  the  class,  to  which  the  others  come  as 
near  as  may  be  practicable.  It  is  even  certain  that  there  are  some  minds 
so  constituted  that  they  can  make  little  or  no  progress  beyond  the  very  ele- 
ments of  mathematics,  and  perhaps  cannot  understand  even  the  elements 
thoroughly.  When  such  cases  show  themselves,  they  require  a good 
deal  of  management.  On  the  one  hand,  to  establish  it  as  a rule  that  there 
may  be  an  exemption  from  these  studies  in  cases  when  the  pupils  do  not 
make  progress,  is  to  encourage  the  idler  to  seem  not  to  be  able  to  learn; 
on  the  other,  to  push  these  pupils  forward  in  mathematics  is  not  only  to 
waste  their  time  and  that  of  the  Professor,  but  it  is  cruel  to  them  if  they 
have  any  sense  of  character,  and  has  a bad  influence  upon  their  other 
mental  qualities.  The  fact  that  these  pupils  frequently  stand  well  in 
other  departments  increases  the  difficulty,  for  it  is  not  fair  to  the  rest  of 
the  class  that  they  should  be  placed  on  the  general  roll  above  those  who 
would  rank  them  if  their  mathematical  studies  were  counted.  The  di- 
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vision  of  the  classes  into  sections  with  Professor  Kendall,  renders  this 
course  more  effective,  not  only  by  placing  fewer  before  the  Professor  for 
instruction  at  the  same  time,  but  by  admitting,  to  a certain  extent,  classi- 
fication in  the  studies.  This  division  into  sections  must  be  subordinate 
to  that  in  the  school  generally,  and  whence  cannot  be  that  required  ex- 
actly by  the  mathematical  studies. 

V.  DEPARTMENT  OF  MATHEMATICS. 

(Professor  Vogdes.) 

First  Year. 

Arithmetic,  (Davies.)  Elementary  Geometry,  (Davies.)  Mensura- 
tion, (Bonnycastle.)  Geometry,  (Legendre,)  commenced. 

Second  Year. 

Exercises  in  Arithmetic.  Mensuration,  (Bonnycastle.)  Plane  Tri- 
gonometry, (Vogdes,  M.S.)  commenced.  Geometry  (Legendre,)  com- 
pleted. 


Third  Year. 

Exercises  in  Arithmetic.  Exercises  in  Algebra,  (Bridge.)  Mensura- 
tion, (Bonnycastle.)  Plane  Trigonometry,  (Vogdes,  M.S.)  completed. 
Surveying,  (Gummere.)  Spherical  Projections,  (Simpson.)  Spherical 
Trigonometry,  (Young.)  Navigation,  (Bowditch,)  commenced.  Prac- 
tical exercises  in  the  use  of  Surveying  Instruments. 

Fourth  Year. 

Miscellaneous  Exercises  in  Arithmetic,  Algebra  and  Mensuration. 
Book-keeping.  Navigation,  (Bowditch,)  completed.  Use  of  the  Globes, 
(Keith.)  Mathematical  Principles  of  Mechanics,  (Farrar.) 

VI.  DEPARTMENT  OF  MATHEMATICS  AND  ASTRONOMY. 

(Professor  Kendall.) 

First  Year. 

Elements  of  Algebra,  (Davies’  First  Lessons.) 

Second  Year. 

Algebra  continued,  (Davies’  Bourdon  and  Bridge.)  Plane  Trigono- 
metry, (Farrar’s  Lacroix  and  Davies’  Legendre.) 
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Third  Year. 

Conic  Sections,  and  Application  of  Algebra  to  Geometry,  (Farrar’s 
Bezout.)  Analytical  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry,  (Farrar’s  La- 
croix.) Analytical  Geometry,  (Davies,)  commenced.  Descriptive  Geo- 
metry, (Davies,)  commenced. 

Fourth  Year. 

Analytical  Geometry,  (Davies,)  completed.  Descriptive  Geometry, 
(Davies,)  completed.  Application  of  Descriptive  Geometry  to  Shades, 
Shadows  and  Perspective,  (Davies,)  and  to  Stone  Cutting  and  Carpen- 
try, (Lectures.  ■')  Differentia]  and  Integral  Calculus,  (Davies.)  Theo- 
retical Astronomy,  (Norton.)  Practical  Astronomy,  (Francoeur.)  Prac- 
tical Exercises  in  the  use  of  Astronomical  Instruments. 

VII.  Department  of  Natural  Philosophy. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  the  importance  in  a school  like  this, 
of  the  full  development  of  a course  containing  such  a variety  of  applica- 
tions of  science  to  practical  life,  and  to  the  various  arts  and  trades.  It  is 
only  by  keeping  our  pupils  engaged  in  such  studies,  that  a turn  towards 
business  life  will  be  given  to  them.  The  scientific  departments  must 
have  the  preponderance  to  realize  this  intention,  and  no  pains  should  be 
spared  to  render  them  very  efficient.  The  course  in  this  department 
begins  by  the  study  of  a text  book  from  which  ideas  of  the  elements  of 
the  subject  are  acquired;  and  it  is  followed  up  by  lectures  in  which  the  ap- 
plications of  Mechanics  and  the  other  branches  of  Natural  Philosophy 
are  made  a prominent  part  of  the  courses.  As  has  been  already  remarked, 
the  precise  shape  to  be  given  to  this  course  depends  upon  the  Professor 
who  has  recently  taken  it  in  charge  ; the  following  course  will  probably 
approximate  to  what  will  be  followed. 

VII.  DEPARTMENT  OF  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

First  Year. 

Second  year  of  the  General  Course. 

(Professor  Kendall.) 

Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy,  (Willets  & Smith,)  commenced. 

Second  Year. 

Third  Year  of  the  General  Course. 

(Professors  Kendall  and  Cresson.) 

Elementary  Principles  of  Natural  Philosophy,  (Willets  & Smith,) 
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completed.  Theoretical  Mechanics,  (Lectures  on  the  basis  of  Poncelet 
and  Navier.) 

Third  Year. 

Fourth  Year  of  the  General  Course. 

(Professor  Cresson.) 

Hydrostatics,  Hydraulics  and  Pneumatics.  The  Steam  Engine.  Op- 
tics, Electricity,  etc.  (Lectures.) 

It  is  intended  that  the  pupils  of  the  English  Course  shall  have  the 
benefit  of  the  lectures  of  the  first  year  of  Natural  Philosophy  ; and  with 
a view  to  prepare  them  to  understand  the  subjects,  they  have,  during  the 
first  part  of  their  second  year,  recited  to  one  of  the  pupils  of  the  teachers’ 
class  in  Willets  and  Smith’s  Natural  Philosophy. 

VIII.  Department  of  Chemistry. 

This  is  another  one  of  the  courses  which  should  be  especially  fostered. 
Its  direction  is  towards  Chemistry  applied  to  the  arts,  and  the  manipu- 
lations and  operations  should  particularly  engage  the  attention  of  the 
pupils.  The  following  programme  will  of  course  be  subject  to  such 
modifications  as  the  Professor’s  experience  may  indicate  to  be  necessary. 

VIII.  DEPARTMENT  OF  CHEMISTRY.* 

First  Year. 

Third  Year  of  the  General  Course. 

(Professor  Booth.) 

General  Principles  of  Chemistry.  Inorganic  Chemistry,  (Lectures 
and  Practical  Operations.) 

Second  Year. 

Organic  Chemistry.  Analysis,  (Lectures  and  Practical  Operations.) 

IX.  Department  of  Natural  History. 

This  department  was  formed  soon  after  the  opening  of  the  school,  has 
always  remained  in  the  charge  of  Professor  McMurtrie,  and  has  been 
steadily  progressive.  The  advantage  to  every  man,  of  a knowledge  of 
the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  human  frame,  is  not  doubted,  a viola- 
tion of  the  laws  of  health  through  ignorance  being  as  fatal  as  one  through 
wilfulness.  Even  in  a rigid  utilitarian  point  of  view,  the  importance  of 
portions  of  the  course  must  be  admitted.  In  its  further  progress  into 


* This  Course  was  first  introduced  in  January  1842. 
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Natural  History,  commonly  so  called,  tastes  are  acquired  which  may 
have  an  important  bearing  upon  the  pursuits  of  after  life.  Rational 
sources  of  amusement  are  put  at  the  command  of  the  pupil,  which  may 
save  him  from  the  waste  of  many  an  hour  in  frivolous  or  hurtful  plea- 
sures. The  evidences  of  design  presented  by  the  whole  course,  are  cal- 
culated to  impress  the  mind  with  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God,  as 
manifested  in  his  works.  While  mechanical  philosophy,  and  chemistry 
applied  to  the  arts,  keeep  the  mind  more  or  less  constantly  engaged  in 
contemplating  the  doings  of  man,  Natural  History  shows  him  the  works 
of  his  Creator,  and  their  immeasurable  superiority.  This  course  is  re- 
quired in  the  High  School,  to  add  to  the  strength  of  the  scientific  depart- 
ments, and  to  supply  perfectly  what  is  wanting  in  the  moral  results  of 
the  chief  branches  of  mechanical  philosophy.  The  mode  of  teaching  it 
gives  other  advantages  which  render  it  of  inestimable  value,  which  will 
be  referred  to  in  their  appropriate  place. 

The  subjects  not  yet  taught  are  marked  thus  * in  the  programme. 
Geology  will  be,  hereafter,  taught  as  a part  of  the  regular  course. 

IX.  DEPARTMENT  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

(Professor  McMartrie.) 

First  Year. 

General  Principles  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology.  Human  Anatomy 
and  Physiology  commenced. 

Second  Year. 

Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  completed.  Evidences  of  Design. 
Applications  to  Accidents,  &c. 

Third  Year. 

Hygeine.  Zoology  commenced. 

Fourth  Year. 

Zoology  completed.  Vegetable  Organography  and  Physiology.*  Geo- 
logy and  Mineralogy.* 

X.  Department  of  Drawing  and  Writing. 

This  course  was  introduced  at  the  reorganization  of  the  School  in  Jan- 
uary 1840,  and  placed  under  the  charge  of  Professor  Peale ; in  January 
1842,  Mr.  Becker  was  appointed  his  assistant,  with  special  reference  to 
practice  in  writing.  Its  value  to  an  institution  like  the  High  School 
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must  be  obvious,  since  it  leads  on  the  one  band  to  writing,  and  on  the 
other  to  architectural  and  mechanical  drawing.  It  has  yet  eighteen 
months  of  experiment  to  go  through  in  reference  to  the  best  employment 
of  the  whole  four  years.  I have  ventured,  however,  to  indicate  the  pro- 
bable course  by  the  subjects  marked  thus  *,  which  have  not  yet  been 
introduced.  At  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  large  classes  make 
great  proficiency  in  drawing  in  colors  and  sepia.  If  these  branches 
can  form  incidentally  a part  of  our  course,  they  may  have  important  ap- 
plications to  many  of  our  pupils,  besides  affording  those  who  have  a 
taste  for  drawing,  an  agreeable  employment  for  a leisure  hour. 

X.  DEPARTMENT  OF  DRAWING  AND  WRITING. 

( Professor  Peale  and  Assistant  Professor  Becker.) 

First  and  Second  Years. 

Principles  of  Graphics,  (Peale.)  Application  of  the  Principles  to 
Drawing  from  Engraved  Models,  Mechanical  Implements,  Tools,  Arch- 
itectural and  other  designs,  Designs  of  Furniture,  etc.  Plain  Writing. 

Third  and  Fourth  Years. 

Drawing  from  Engraved  Models  continued.  Drawing  from  Models 
in  Relief.*  Application  of  the  Principles  of  Perspective.*  Drawing  of 
Landscapes,  etc.,  in  sepia  and  in  colors.*  Mechanical  Drawing.*  Plain 
and  Ornamental  Writing. 

2.  Time  of  Instruction. 

The  number  of  school  hours,  including  those  devoted  to  recitation  and 
study,  is  generally  about  thirty  per  week,  sometimes  rising  as  high  as  thir- 
ty-two, especially  in  the  lower  classes  (where  part  of  the  study  is  done  at 
school,  and  there  are  two  sessions,)  and  never  falling  below  twenty-nine 
hours.  The  thirty  hours  are  distributed  on  the  different  days  as  follows: 
on  three  days  of  the  week,  five  hours;  on  two  six,  and  on  Saturday  three. 
Where  the  exercises  include  drawing  and  writing,  and  where  there  is  a 
study  hour  in  the  course  of  the  day,  six  hours  of  employment  is  not  at 
all  too  much  for  the  pupil : this  number,  with  three  on  Saturday,  would 
give  thirty-three  hours  per  week.  In  the  upper  classes  the  time  em- 
ployed cannot  rise  above  thirty  hours  without  disadvantage. 

The  distribution  of  this  time  among  the  different  departments  has  va- 
ried, having  been  regulated  to  a considerable  extent  by  the  number  of 
instructors  and  other  circumstances  which  were  fixed  beforehand  by  the 
Controllers.  The  following  table  shows  the  proportion  of  time  which  is 
leemed  appropriate  to  the  different  studies. 
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Amount  of  Time  appropriate  to  different  brunches  of  Instruction. 


HOURS  PER  WEEK  DURING  THE 

NO.  HOURS 

SUBJECTS. 

PER  WEEK 

IN  4 YES. 

1st  Year. 

2d  Year. 

3d  Year. 

4th  Year. 

English  Belles  Lettres,  includ- 
ing Geography  and  History, 

! 

7 4 

6 

44 

34 

214 

French  and  Spanish,  or  Latin, 
and  Greek, 

[ 

51 

44 

4 

CO 

bir-1 

174 

Moral,  Mental  and  Political 
Philosophy, 

i 

2 

2 

2 

2 

8 

Mathematics, 

8 

9 

94 

9 

354 

Natural  Philosophy, 

1 

24 

34 

7 

Chemistry, 

14 

34 

5 

Natural  History, 

2 Is 

O 

*-> 

34 

2 

11 

Drawing  and  Writing, 

3 

3 

o 

3 

12 

Study, 

34 

2 

0 

0 

54 

Reading  Scriptures,  &c., 

32 

304 

304 

30 

123 

Ls 

14 

U 

14 

6 

It  will  be  observed,  on  referring  to  this  table,  that  the  hours  devoted  to 
the  Belles  Lettres  and  to  French  diminish  in  number  as  the  pupil  ad- 
vances, and  that  those  devoted  to  Mathematics,  Natural  Philosophy  and 
Chemistry  increase;  the  nature  of  the  studies  and  their  adaptation  to  the 
age  and  mental  development  of  our  pupils  determine  these  points.  So 
likewise  in  the  case  of  Natural  History,  the  time  increases  and  then  di- 
minishes, the  pupils  being  fully  prepared  to  grasp  these  branches  in  the 
third  year  of  their  course,  while  the  Natural  Philosophy  and  Chemistry  ne- 
cessarily occupy  much  time  in  the  fourth  year.  The  mechanical  branches 
of  Drawing  and  W riting  remain  the  same  throughout  the  course.  The  les- 
sons on  Moral,  Mental  and  Political  Philosophy  are  kept  also  at  the  same 
number  per  week,  the  subjects  being  always  such  as  the  pupil  can  com- 
prehend, and  yet  which  cannot  be  to  advantage  crowded  upon  him  during 
any  part  of  the  course. 

The  object  of  the  study  hours  being  to  teach  the  pupils  how  to  study 
and  how  long  they  require  for  the  acquisition  of  particular  lessons,  their 
end  should  be  answered  at  least  by  the  third  year ; they  form,  therefore, 
a decreasing  series.  The  half  hours  attached  to  some  of  the  numbers  sig- 
nify  that,  during  one  term  ofany  year,  there  is  half  an  hour  more,  and  dur- 
ing the  other,  half  an  hour  less  devoted  to  these  particular  subjects.  The 
relative  proportion  of  time  allotted  to  the  scientific  and  literary  branches 
in  this  arrangement,  reckoning  the  whole  course,  is  584  and  47  hours 
per  week,  giving,  as  it  should  do  for  a school  of  this  sort,  the  preponder- 
ance to  the  former  while  yet  preserving  the  just  influence  of  the  latter. 
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At  the  beginning  of  each  day,  fifteen  minutes  is  devoted  to  the  reading 
of  the  Scriptures  of  the  old  and  new  Testament  by  the  pupils.  The 
first  recitation  begins  at  quarter  past  nine  every  day,  and  the  next  at 
quarter  past  ten,  and  so  on,  no  part  of  any  hour  of  recitation  being  taken 
for  the  reading.  If  this  plan  be  compared  with  the  most  approved  of 
those  given  in  my  report  on  the  reorganization  of  the  school,  it  will  be 
found  to  differ  from  them  only  where  the  peculiarities  of  our  school 
require  differences.  It  thus  has  the  support  of  general  as  well  as  particular 
experience.  That  it  is  desirable  to  have  some  plan  laid  down,  to  which 
the  distribution  of  time  may  be  brought  as  nearly  as  circumstances  will 
admit,  is  certain.  That  on  the  average  it  is  possible  to  approach  this  stand- 
ard, notwithstanding  the  necessary  variations  at  different  periods,  will 
appear  by  comparing  the  average  of  the  time  devoted  to  the  different 
branches  during  the  several  terms  since  January  1840,  (five  terms,)  with 
the  time  allotted  in  the  foregoing  table.  These  averages  are  given  in  the 
following  table. 


Average  of  Time  of  Instruction  in  the  different  Departments  since 

January,  1840. 


HOURS  PER  WEEK  DURING  THE 

NO.  HOURS 

SUBJECTS. 

PER  WEEK 
IN  4 YRS. 

1st  Year. 

2d  Year. 

3d  Year. 

4th  Year. 

English  Belles  Lettres,  includ-  ( 

7.6 

6.0 

5.0 

3.0 

21.0 

ing  Geography  and  History,  \ 

French  and  Spanish,  or  Latin  ( 

5 2 

4.5 

4.0 

4.0 

17.7 

and  Greek,  ( 

Moral,  Mental  and  Political  ( 

o 5 

2.2 

2.0 

2.0 

8.7 

Philosophy,  } 

Mathematics, 

Natural  Philosophy  and  Chem-  \ 

8.0 

* 

9.4 

11.3 

10.5 

39.2 

istry,  j 

4.0 

3.0 

12.6 

Natural  History, 

2.4 

3.2 

Drawing  and  Writing, 

2.5 

2.9 

3.0 

3.0 

11.4 

Study,  f 

4.0 

2.0 

0 

0 

6 

Reading  Scriptures,  &c., 

U 

li 

H 

11 

6 

* Omitted  because  recently  introduced. 

t Omitting  one  term  when  there  were  decidedly  too  many  study  hours  during  the 
period  of  instruction. 


It  should  be  observed  that,  while  the  time  devoted  to  a branch  is  in 
general  a measure  of  the  progress  in  it,  circumstances  such  as  the  divi- 
sion of  a class  into  sections,  the  peculiar  abilities  of  a Professor,  or  an 
accidental  leaning  of  a class  to  particular  studies,  may  at  times  influence 
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the  result,  and  should  be  allowed  for  in  arranging  the  plan  of  recitation 
from  a general  outline  of  the  kind  contained  in  the  preceding  table. 

The  time  of  occupation  of  the  Professors  cannot  be  estimated  by  the 
tables  just  given.  The  distribution  of  the  different  branches  among  the 
several  Professors,  the  time  given  by  them  to  the  superintendence  of 
study  hours,  the  number  of  divisions,  the  rooms  in  which  the  classes  are 
divided  into  sections,  and  other  details,  must  be  known  before  the  time 
during  which  they  are  occupied  in  the  school  can  be  inferred.  The 
number  of  hours  of  duty  has  been  generally  on  the  increase  every  term 
since  the  reorganization.  The  time  occupied  during  the  last  term,  in- 
cluding the  hour  and  a half  per  week  given  to  the  superintendence  of  the 
reading  by  certain  of  the  Professors,  and  designating  the  time  devoted 
to  the  superintendence  of  study  hours,  is  shown  in  the  following  table. 


Occupation  of  the  Professors  during  the  Week. 


PROFESSORS. 

M. 

Tu. 

w. 

Th. 

F. 

S. 

Hour 

Recit. 

s per  we 

Study. 

ek  in 

Read. 

Total. 

Mr.  Frost, 

5 

4 

6 

4 

5 

3 

25 

2 

1 1* 

281 

Mr.  Deloutte, 

4 

5 

4 

5 

4 

3 

25 

0 

0 

25 

Mr.  Sanderson, 

5 

6 

6 

6 

5 

3 

31 

0 

11* 

321 

Mr.  Kendall, 

3 

6 

5 

6 

4 

3 

27 

0 

lit 

281 

Mr.  Vogdes, 

5 

5 

6 

6 

5 

3 

30 

0 

lit 

311 

Dr.  McMurtrie, 

5 

4 

4 

4 

4 

3 

19 

5 

lit 

251 

Mr.  Peale, 

3 

3 

3 

2 

3 

3 

17 

0 

0 

17 

Mr.  Becker, 

1 

3 

2 

3 

3 

1 

13 

0 

0 

13 

Mr.  Shaw, 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

2 

17 

0 

0 

17 

Mr.  Cresson, 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

5 

0 

0 

5 

Mr.  Booth, 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

0 

0 

4 

Total, 

36 

41 

40 

41 

38 

24 

213 

7 

71 

* Superintend  the  reading  in  the  recitation  room  of  the  second  story  every  alter- 
nate week. 

f Superintend  the  reading  in  the  recitation  room  on  the  third  floor  every  alternate  ■ 

week. 

t Superintends  the  reading  in  the  lecture  room  every  morning. 

The  Controllers  are  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  which  give  the  i 
different  claims  upon  the  time  of  the  Professors  ; they  are  also  aware  J 
that  since  the  reorganization  it  has  been  their  policy  to  fix  the  number 
of  hours  required  from  time  to  time,  and  to  compensate  the  Professors  i 
then  and  since  introduced  accordingly.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
while  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  school  has  reached  within  about  fifty  r 
of  its  limit,  the  number  of  divisions  may,  unless  it  seems  advisable  to 
prevent  it,  be  two  greater  than  at  present,  requiring  further  aid.  I believe 
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that  there  is  no  necessity  for  more  than  seven  divisions  in  the  school, 
(except,  perhaps,  for  convenience  sake  in  name,)  but  that  this  number 
is  almost  indispensable  to  the  proper  advancement  of  the  whole.  It  will 
always  be  easy  to  unite,  in  fact,  the  first  and  second  divisions  during  the 
last  year  of  the  former,  since  they  will  both  be  small  in  numbers,  form- 
ing, as  it  were,  one  division,  and  two  sub-divisions,  which  in  several  of 
the  departments  may  be  instructed  during  the  same  hours  though  in  dif- 
ferent stages  of  progress.  The  time  already  allotted  to  the  Professor  of 
English  Belles  Lettres,  to  the  Professor  in  Classics,  including  the  assist- 
ance rendered  in  the  English  department,  and  to  the  Professors  of  Mathe- 
matics, is  quite  as  much  as  can  be  imposed  upon  them  consistently  with 
the  interests  of  the  school.  If  the  energies  of  a Professor  are  so  far  ex- 
hausted by  his  daily  duty  that  he  has  neither  the  spirit  nor  the  strength 
to  study,  or,  that  his  energy  or  health  gives  way,  the  institution  suffers. 
There  is  a point  beyond  which  the  apparent  gain  of  time  becomes  an 
actual  loss,  computing  it  by  the  useful  effect,  and  another  when  the  ac- 
tual time  computed  upon  the  term  or  year  is  diminished  by  an  allotment 
producing  an  apparent  gain.  The  absence  of  a Professor  produces  evils 
very  difficult  to  be  estimated  with  certainty,  but  by  no  means  to  be  mea- 
sured by  the  mere  time  of  absence. 

If,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Controllers,  it  is  expedient  to  economize  very 
closely  when  the  number  of  divisions  is  increased,  I trust  that  they  will 
remember  that  the  graduates  of  the  school  may  be  employed,  during  the 
teachers’  noviciate,  usefully  and  at  a moderate  compensation. 

Upon  the  general  distribution  of  time  among  the  different  branches  of 
study  as  a foundation,  the  particular  allotment  to  each  Professor  and  each 
division  of  the  pupils  is  made.  This  is  a task  of  great  difficulty.  'I  o recon- 
cile the  various  conditions  with  each  other  is  sometimes  impossible,  and 
one  after  another  must  be  given  up.  The  whole  is  at  last  a compromise 
of  difficulties,  requiring  sometimes  sacrifices  of  individual  convenience 
which  are  unpleasant  enough  to  make,  and  which  demand  the  exercise  of 
much  good  will  on  the  part  of  the  Professors,  and  of  eoiffi  lence  that 
their  convenience  has  been  consulted  as  far  as  circumstances  permitted. 

The  order  of  succession  in  the  studies  should,  if  possible,  be  attended 
to  in  making  out  the  daily  routine.  It  is  desirable  to  afford  a sufficient 
variety  of  subjects,  to  group  together  on  the  same  day  lessons  requiring 
much  and  little  preparation,  and  to  intermingle  the  mechanical  exercises 
with  the  severer  studies;  but  these  objects  I have,  usually,  been  obliged 
to  overlook. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  from  the  table  of  distribution  of  time  used 
during  the  last  term,  and  which,  with  a few  modifications,  will  serve  for 
the  next.  It  includes  two  days  of  the  week,  Monday  and  Tuesday.  The 
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several  Professors’  names  are  written  at  the  side  of  the  sheet,  the  pupils 
referred  to  in  the  bottom  line  being  those  of  the  teachers’  class  heretofore 
spoken  of.  The  divisions  are  designated  by  the  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
A being  the  highest  division  and  F the  lowest.  When  divided  into  sec- 
tions, the  first  section  is  designated  by  the  figure  1 placed  below  the  let- 
ter of  the  division,  the  second  by  the  figure  2,  as  l expresses  the  first 
and  ^ the  second  section  of  F.  Cl.  over  or  by  the  side  of  the  letter 
denoting  a division,  refers  to  the  pupils  of  the  Classical  Department,  Pr. 
to  those  of  the  Principal  Department,  and  Eng.  to  those  of  the  English  De- 
partment. When  the  class  studies  during  the  hour,  the  word  study  is  writ- 
ten below  the  letter  for  the  division.  The  sections  of  the  first  class  are 
designated  by  letters,  thus : Aa  comprises  those  who  intend  on  graduat- 
ing to  follow  some  branch  of  trade  or  the  mechanic  arts,  Ab.  the  teach- 
ers’ section,  Ac.  the  professional  section,  Ad.  the  merchants’.  When 
there  is  not  a particular  room  devoted  to  the  use  of  a Professor,  the  room 
in  which  he  is  to  hear  his  division  is  marked  below  the  letter  of  the  di- 
vision. The  intervals  for  recreation  are  marked  on  the  lines  dividing  the 
hours  ; they  are  for  fifteen  minutes  each,  except  those  of  F,  at  a quarter 
past  twelve,  and  of  E at  a quarter  past  one,  which  are  for  one  hour. 
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Extract  from  the  Order  of  Exercises  for  the  week  during  the  term  ending  July 

15th,  1842. 
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One  of  these  orders  of  exercise,  neatly  copied  by  a pupil,  is  hung  in  a 
frame  in  each  of  the  recitation  rooms,  that  there  may  be  no  occasion  of 
doubt  in  reference  to  the  duty  of  the  hour.  The  intervals  are  regulated 
by  the  ringing  of  the  bell,  and  depend  therefore  upon  the  time  by  the 
janitor’s  watch,  which  is  set  by  one  of  the  clocks  in  the  large  recitation 
rooms. 

3.  Methods  of  Instruction. 

In  a school  composed  of  several  departments,  under  different  Profes- 
sors, to  whom  the  same  pupils  go  in  succession,  diversity  in  the  modes 
of  teaching  is,  I think,  to  be  preferred  to  uniformity.  The  Professors 
in  the  High  School  are  responsible  for  the  modes  of  instruction  in  their 
several  departments.  The  Principal,  it  is  true,  has  an  advisory  power, 
and,  from  the  unity  of  purpose  which  has  reigned  throughout  the  school, 
all  suggestions  have  been  favorably  received.  1 have  been  mindful  of 
the  principle  above  stated  in  reference  to  this  matter,  and  of  the  other, 
that  a Professor’s  method,  though  it  may  not  be  the  best,  abstractly 
considered,  may  be  the  one  which  renders  his  personal  instruction  the 
most  effective. 

In  reference  to  a choice  between  the  modes  of  teaching  by  lecture  or 
by  text  books,  each  has  its  peculiar  advantages  when  applied  to  differ- 
ent subjects  of  instruction,  and  a due  intermixture  of  the  two  modes  pro- 
duces, when  they  are  equally  applicable,  abetter  result  than  the  exclu- 
sive use  of  either. 

In  the  department  of  English  Belles  Lettres,  text  books  have  been 
used  in  most  of  the  branches  taught  by  Professor  Frost ; instruction  in 
the  highest  Belles  Lettres  studies  being,  however,  given  by  lectures. 
The  questions  have  been  asked  from  the  printed  questions  in  the  text 
books,  or  from  the  suggestions  of  the  matter  itself.  Every  pupil  in  a 
class  has,  in  general,  been  questioned  at  each  recitation.  The  results 
are  a methodical  and  regular  way  of  studying  the  lessons,  and  a succinct 
mode  of  answering  the  questions.  In  reference  to  English  composition, 
which  forms  an  important  branch  in  the  department,  the  success  has 
been  complete.  The  pupils  begin  with  the  simple  exercises  of  the  text 
book  (Frost’s  composition),  furnishing  a written  composition  once  each 
week,  and  are  gradually  led  forward  to  essays  of  a finished  character 
upon  a subject  assigned  to  them,  or  which  they  have  selected.  Many 
of  them  are  in  the  habit  of  reading  much  upon  the  subjects  which  they 
intend  to  write  upon,  and  acquire  habits  of  readiness  in  conceiving  and 
retaining  an  author’s  meaning,  and  in  making  his  ideas  and  reasoning 
their  own.  The  compositions,  which  are  handed  to  the  Professor,  are 
in  some  cases  first  examined  by  the  members  of  the  class  who  occupy 
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its  higher  places,  and  then  looked  over  by  the  Professor  to  correct  errors; 
and  in  other  cases  are  examined  exclusively  by  the  Professor.  In  order 
to  avoid  a bad  effect  upon  the  hand  writing  which  sometimes  results 
from  a careless  way  of  writing  compositions,  they  are  occasionally  sub- 
mitted to  the  teacher  of  writing,  to  be  marked  by  him  as  an  exercise  in 
penmanship. 

English  Grammar  and  Geography  have  been  taught  by  lectures  by 
Professor  Sanderson,  who  has  also  given  lessons  in  Etymology.  The 
principles  of  language  as  unfolded  in  his  lessons  are  attractive  and  make  a 
considerable  impression.  The  pupils  are,  and  I fear  must  always  be,  de- 
fective in  practical  grammar.  The  habit  of  using  incorrect  language 
in  daily  intercourse,  sets  all  rules  at  defiance.  By  exercises  in  spelling  and 
punctuation  in  the  lower  divisions,  and  by  the  compositions  and  themes 
in  the  various  departments,  the  pupils  acquire  a habit  of  writing  cor- 
rectly, but  the  efforts  to  induce  them  to  speak  correctly  are  constantly 
counteracted  by  the  inaccuracies  to  which  they  are  accustomed  in  famil- 
iar conversation.  We  are  aware  of  this  difficulty,  and  seek  to  remedy 
it  as  far  as  practicable.  The  lectures  in  Geography  are  accompanied  by 
drawing  maps  upon  the  blackboard  and  with  the  pen.  The  topograph- 
ical geography  is  interspersed  with  statistical  and  physical  geography, 
the  descriptions  of  particular  places  and  the  reading  aloud  of  travels  with 
questions  upon  the  subject  read,  and  various  other  exercises  calculated 
to  add  to  the  geographical  information  with  which  the  pupils  come  to 
the  High  School,  much  useful  matter  of  a kindred  sort. 

Parts  of  the  course  of  History  have  been  taught  by  Professor  Shaw 
and  by  our  pupil  assistants,  by  the  aid  of  text  books,  and  the  method  of 
oral  questions  and  answers.  Our  pupils  are  still  deficient  in  elocution, 
a subject  which  I hope  will  one  day  occupy  the  attention  of  a special 
instructor  in  this  department. 

The  general  objects,  heretofore  stated,  of  the  introduction  of  the  French 
language,  render  a thorough  knowledge  of  its  structure  of  the  first  impor- 
tance. If  the  purpose  were  merely  to  learn  to  translate  a French  book, 
it  would  be  of  easy  accomplishment.  It  is  not  very  difficult  even  to 
teach  the  pupil  to  turn  English  into  French,  but  to  render  him  master 
of  the  language  so  as  to  understand  it  when  spoken,  of  its  words,  struc- 
ture and  pronunciation  so  as  to  speak  it  with  facility,  is  a task  which 
tries  all  the  resources  of  the  teacher.  It  is  not  probable  that  we  shall 
ever  succeed  to  a very  great  extent  in  accomplishing  the  highest  object, 
but  it  is  very  certain  that  in  attempting  it  we  shall  be  sure  to  attain  the 
lower  ones,  and  that  the  mode  employed  will  be  the  best  for  either  pur- 
pose. The  exercises  in  this  department  consist,  first,  in  practice  in  the 
pronunciation,  aided  by  analytical  tables  containing  the  sounds  of  the 
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letters  compared  as  far  as  practicable  with  similar  sounds  in  English; 
second,  of  translation  of  an  easy  elementary  book  ; third,  of  translation, 
without  the  book,  of  words  taken  atrandom  from  the  lesson  of  the  day  or 
of  a previous  one,  and  pronounced  by  the  Professor;  fourth,  of  the  trans- 
lation of  phrases,  composed  by  the  Professor,  of  the  words  used  in  the 
lesson,  or  in  previous  lessons;  fifth,  progressive  exercises  in  grammar,  tak- 
ing as  subjects  words  used  in  the  lessons  of  the  day.  The  number  of 
words  in  common  use  being  limited,  this  constant  working  up  of  the  pu- 
pil’s vocabulary  into  different  forms  impresses  the  words  composing  it 
fully  upon  his  mind.  The  exercises  thus  formed  are  interesting,  and 
the  introduction  of  grammar  as  a practical  rather  than  an  abstract  matter 
makes  its  acquisition  in  a degree  easy  and  agreeable.  The  text  book 
compiled  by  Professor  Deloutte  is  adapted  to  this  method  of  instruction, 
to  the  age  of  our  pupils,  and  to  the  turn  of  mind  which  it  is  our  object 
to  give.  Its  introduction  has  been  attended  with  manifest  advantages. 
The  analytical  tables  of  sounds  are  placed  in  large  letters  upon  paper  af- 
fixed to  the  walls  of  the  room.  The  difficulty  of  finding  a suitable  text 
book  for  the  higher  classes  has  been  before  referred  to.  The  success 
which  has  thus  far  attended  the  use  and  application  of  this  method,  gives 
great  reason  to  believe  that,  when  fully  developed,  it  will  realize  all  that 
is  desired  for  it.  The  instruction  in  Spanish  has  thus  far  been  confined 
to  acquiring  the  ability  to  read  and  translate. 

The  programme  of  the  course  of  Classical  Instruction  conveys  a suf- 
ficiently definite  idea  of  the  different  steps  in  the  course.  It  is  success- 
ful, as  far  as  it  professes  to  go,  in  giving  a knowledge  of  the  elements  of 
the  Latin  and  Greek.  Written  exercises  or  themes  are  interspersed 
among  the  oral  translations. 

Moral  and  Mental  Science  has  been  taught  by  lectures  exclusively,  and 
Political  Science  in  part  by  the  use  of  a text  book  and  in  part  by  lec- 
tures. The  difficulty  of  obtaining  text  books  in  morals  and  metaphysics 
suited  to  the  age  of  our  pupils,  and  the  wants  of  the  school,  must  always 
render  essential  a reliance  upon  lectures.  It  might  nevertheless  be  ad- 
visable to  call  in  the  aid  of  text  books  when  appropriate  ones  can  be 
found.  The  pupils  are  examined  orally  upon  the  lectures,  and  are  also 
required  to  present  sketches  of  them  to  the  Professor — a practice  not 
only  useful  in  giving  them  facility  in  composing,  but  in  accustoming 
them  to  analyze  a lecture  while  listening  to  it,  and  in  furnishing  co- 
pious notes  when  the  review  of  the  course  takes  place. 

In  the  department  of  Practical  Mathematics  under  the  charge  of  Pro- 
fessor Vogdes,  the  pupils  work  the  questions  upon  slates  at  their  desks, 
and  by  classes  on  the  blackboard ; they  also  recite  individually  at  the 
blackboard  in  certain  lessons.  The  questions  on  apart  of  the  subjects 
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are  neatly  copied  into  manuscript  books.  Instruction  is  chiefly  giv- 
en by  text  books.  Great  stress  is  laid  upon  all  the  calculations  in- 
volved in  the  branches  studied.  The  use  of  instruments,  and  the  calcu- 
lation of  results  obtained  from  them,  form,  as  stated  in  the  preceding 
part  of  this  report,  essential  portions  of  the  course  in  this  department. 
The  writing  of  problems  is  also  a useful  part  of  the  exercises. 

The  course  of  Analytical  Mathematics,  taught  by  Professor  Kendall, 
begins  with  the  elements  and  extends  to  the  calculus.  The  instruction 
is  by  text  books,  assisted,  particularly  in  the  lower  branches,  by  full  oral 
explanations.  Written  exercises  are  required,  especially  from  the  larger 
classes.  The  recitations  are  made  at  the  blackboard.  Practical  exer- 
cises in  the  use  of  astronomical  and  meteorological  instruments,  are  in- 
troduced in  connexion  with  the  course  of  Astronomy. 

The  elements  of  Natural  Philosophy  are  taught  by  text  books  and  the 
higher  parts  by  lectures,  in  which  it  is  sought  to  give  a practical  bearing 
to  the  course.  Manipulations  by  the  pupils  take  place  when  practica- 
ble. 

In  Chemistry,  lectures  with  oral  examinations  and  practical  exercises 
in  manipulation,  are  used  for  communicating  instruction. 

The  course  of  Natural  History  is  taught  exclusively  by  lectures,  aided 
by  the  copious  series  of  drawings  and  specimens  belonging  to  the  Pro- 
fessor. The  pupils  derive  so  much  advantage  in  mental  cultivation  from 
the  thorough  drilling  in  this  department,  as  taught  by  Dr.  McMurtrie, 
that  even  if  the  knowledge  acquired  were  not  of  the  great  value  which  it 
is,  I should  think  the  time  well  spent.  The  habits  of  thought  and  ob- 
servation, and  of  precision  of  thought  and  expression,  which  the  instruc- 
tion tends  to  give,  are  of  themselves  invaluable.  Written  exercises 
have  been  lately  introduced  into  the  department  with  great  advantage. 
It  is  important  to  be  able  to  write  as  well  as  to  speak  on  any  subject, 
and  the  facility  in  one  does  not  imply  that  in  the  other  ; besides,  the  pow- 
er of  spelling  correctly,  in  writing,  is  only  to  be  acquired  by  practice  in 
written  exercises. 

The  programme  of  the  course  of  Drawing  and  Writing  fully  explains 
the  nature  of  the  progressive  exercises.  In  the  drawing  room  each  pu- 
pil has  his  drawing  board  and  a place  for  his  pattern  card  while  drawing. 
Lessons  are  given  to  the  whole  class  upon  principles  illustrated  by  dia- 
grams on  the  blackboard,  and  in  the  practice  of  drawing  the  pupils  pass 
in  turn  to  the  Professor  to  receive  individual  instruction.  There  are  no 
facilities  at  present  for  drawing  from  models  in  relief,  but  the  changes 
required  in  the  arrangement  of  the  drawing  room,  to  adapt  it  to  this  pur- 
pose, ought  to  be  made  at  once.  For  writing  lessons  the  pupils  are  seat- 
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ed  at  the  desks  in  the  large  recitation  rooms,  and  preliminary  directions 
having  been  given  as  to  the  employment  of  the  class,  the  Professor 
passes  round  to  each  one  to  give  instruction.  Well  contrived  progres- 
sive exercises,  and  the  skill  of  the  professor  in  guiding  the  pupil  through 
the  difficulties  of  the  subject,  are  the  chief  means  of  success  in  the  writing 
department. 


4.  Apparatus  for  Instruction. 

A liberal  supply  of  apparatus  in  the  departments  of  Mathematics,  Na- 
tural Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Natural  History  and  Drawing,  is  essential 
to  the  success  of  the  High  School.  Material  objects  should  be  multi- 
plied. Scholars  may  be  formed  by  books  alone,  but  we  wish  to  educate 
practical  men.  The  wants  of  the  mathematical  department  are  few  and 
are  generally  supplied.  Astronomy  has  been  duly  provided  for  by  the 
erection  of  an  observatory  and  the  purchase  of  the  most  essential  porta- 
ble and  stationary  instruments,  and  books  bearing  upon  this  branch  of 
science  ; and  if  the  transit  instrument  belonging  to  the  Controllers  were 
mounted,  this  department  would  have  few  demands  unsatisfied.  The 
moderate  wants  of  the  drawing  department  have  from  time  to  time  been 
supplied,  and  there  is  no  likelihood  that  the  course  will  be  suffered  to 
stand  still  for  want  of  further  supplies.  Very  little  has  been  done  to- 
wards collecting  a philosophical  or  chemical  apparatus  ; in  the  former 
department,  the  chief  reliance  is  upon  the  instruments  owned  by  Profes- 
sor Cresson  himself,  and  in  the  latter,  upon  such  as  a small  annual  ap- 
propriation can  procure,  together  with  those  belonging  to  Professor 
Booth.  A moderate  annual  appropriation,  which  would  not  be  felt  in  the 
aggregate  of  expenses,  would  ensure  at  the  end  of  a series  of  years  a 
complete  collection  in  these  departments,  and  one  which  should  be  viewed 
in  the  light  of  an  investment  returning  a large  interest.  The  collections 
and  drawings  used  in  the  lectures  on  Natural  History,  belong,  with  a 
few  trifling  exceptions,  to  Professor  McMurtrie,  and  the  step  has  notyet 
been  taken  to  secure  them  to  the  institution.  It  may  happen  that,  from 
want  of  judicious  foresight  in  reference  to  this  and  the  other  departments 
which  I have  just  spoken  of,  the  school  may  one  day  suffer  much  incon- 
venience by  the  withdrawal  of  one  of  the  essentials  of  instruction. 

5.  Reports  of  Studies. 

Nothing  is  better  adapted  to  give  efficiency  to  our  entire  system  than  : 
the  supervision  of  all  the  parts  composing  it  by  a central  authority.  In 
a school  with  numerous  departments,  such  supervision  is  indispensable  tc 
steadiness  as  well  as  to  efficiency.  Each  Professor  looks  at  the  subjec  > 
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from  a particular  point  of  view,  his  department  occupying  the  foreground. 
Again,  according  to  his  habit  of  mind,  whether  systematic  or  not,  he 
preserves  a record  of  the  past,  bearing  upon  his  future  progress,  or  re- 
lies upon  general  and  sometimes  vague  impressions.  Records  of  the 
progress  of  each  department  in  times  past,  should  be  the  basis  of  future 
improvement,  and  should  be  accessible  to  the  Professors  and  to  the  au- 
thorities of  the  institution.  The  materials  of  them  have  been  furnished 
in  the  High  School  from  the  Professors’  monthly  report  of  studies,  a form 
for  which,  adapted  to  most  of  the  departments,  and  which  by  slight 
modifications  may  be  applied  to  all,  is  given  below. 

CENTRAL  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Report  of  the  Studies  in  the  Department  of  Mathematics  and  Natural 
Philosophy,  E.  O.  Kendall,  Professor,  for  September  1841. 


AMOUNT  OF  STUDY. 


The  form  is  transcribed  by  the  monitor  of  monthly  reports  so  as  to 
occupy  a half  sheet  of  letter  paper,  and  one  is  furnished  for  each  depart- 
ment to  the  several  Professors  every  month.  It  is  filled  up  by  the  Pro- 
fessor and  handed  to  the  Principal.  . These  reports  show  the  nature  of 
the  studies  of  each  division,  and  their  progress  during  the  month.  At 
the  end  of  the  year  they  are  bound  up  for  permanent  reference. 

An  abstract  of  these  reports,  giving  a view  of  the  progress  of  each  de- 
partment, is  entered  by  the  same  monitor  in  a book  for  the  purpose,  and 
according  to  the  annexed  form.  The  specimen  contains  part  of  the  ab- 
stract of  the  reports  for  the  department  of  Belles  Lettres,  to  which  those 
for  the  other  departments  are  very  similar. 


DIVISION  AND 
SECTION. 


SUBJECT  OF  STUDY. 
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Amount  of  Study  in  the  Department  of  Belles  Lettres  during  the  First 
Year  of  the  several  Classes  from  January  1840.* 


Subject  of  Study. 

Author. 

Cl.  Ad. 
nutted 

Professor. 

1st  Month, 
Jan.  & Sep. 

2d  Month, 
Feb.  & Oct. 

3d  Month, 
Mar  & No. 

Bistory  U.  States. 

Frost 

J’y.  184(1 

Frost 

p.  1 to  92 

p.  91  to  147 

p.147  to  200 

Etymological  Dic- 
tionary. 

Oswald 

« 

Sanderson 

p.  110  to  129 

No  report 

Composition. 

Frost 

U 

Frost 

p.  71  to  82 

p.  82  to  94 

p 94  to  3 13 
and  review 
p.  80  to  84 

elocution,  Com- 
position, &c. 

<« 

<< 

1 exercise. 

per  week. 

4 exercises 

Geography, 

Mitchell 

Sanderson 

Beginning  to 
p.  81 

p.  83  to  123 

Review  of  Stu 
dies  and  exam 
ination. 

<< 

History  IT.  States 

Frost 

Jan  1841 

Frost 

p.  13  to  100 

p.  100  to  146 

pl46  to  202 

Etymological  Dic- 
tionary. 

Oswald 

Sanderson 

No  report 

Composition. 

F rost 

U 

Frost 

p 80  to  92 

p.  92  to  100 

pl07  to  end 

Elocution  & Com- 
position. 

“ 

“ 

Not  stated 

Written  exer- 
cises. 

Geography. 

Mitchell 

<■ 

Sanderson  ^No  report 

1 lesson  per 
w.p71  to  86 

History  of  Eng- 
land. 

Pinnock 

“ 

Review  of  Stu 
dies  and  exam 
ination. 

(( 

The  subject  of  study  is  entered  in  the  first  column,  the  name  of  the 
author  of  the  text  book  (when  a book  is  employed,)  in  the  next,  the  date 
of  admission  of  the  class  whose  studies  are  recorded,  the  Professor  by 
whom  they  are  taught,  and  the  progress  during  the  successive  months, 
(first,  second,  &c.,)  after  admission.  As  a division  is  admitted  in  Janu- 
ary and  another  in  July,  the  first  month  of  the  first  year’s  studies  is  either 
January  or  September,  the  second  February  or  October,  and  so  on. 

A corresponding  form  is  provided  for  the  second,  third  and  fourth 
years,  and  when  the  courses  have  become  entirely  independent  of  the 
effects  of  changes  in  the  system  and  in  the  instructors,  a valuable  guide 
to  future  progress  will  be  furnished.  The  school  cannot  recede  if  such 
records  be  faithfully  made,  and  duly  examined  by  those  in  charge  of  it. 


* An  extract  from  the  table,  and  not  the  entire  table,  is  given. 
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While  the  numbers  of  the  school  were  not  great,  and  when  pub- 
lic attention  was  not  so  much  drawn  to  it,  as  to  occupy  much  of  my 
time  in  explaining  the  details  of  the  system  to  those  interested  in  un- 
derstanding them,  I visited  the  recitation  rooms  about  the  middle  of 
each  term,  and  held  or  heard  an  examination  of  the  divisions.  I have 
been  obliged  of  late  to  exchange  these  examinations  for  occasional  visits 
to  the  recitation  rooms.  These  have  not  afforded  the  same  stimulus  to 
the  pupils,  as  the  former  method  of  proceeding,  which  should,  I think, 
be  resumed.  In  these  visits,  the  monthly  reports  serve  as  guides  to 
the  degree  of  advancement  which  has  been  reached. 

6.  Incitements  to  Study. 

However  desirable  it  may  be  that  youth  should  require  no  other  in- 
citement to  study,  than  the  love  of  learning,  the  motives  which  take 
boys  to  school  are  of  too  mixed  a character,  to  permit  any  reliance 
in  practice  upon  this  abstract  notion.  Some  are  doubtless  actuated  by 
a love  for  study,  many  by  a desire  to  make  acquisitions  which  they  be- 
lieve will  be  valuable  for  the  future,  more  by  the  desire  to  stand  well  in 
the  estimation  of  themselves,  their  schoolmates  and  teachers,  many  by 
the  desire  to  do  their  duty  to  parents,  more  by  the  desire  to  receive 
their  approbation,  and  very  many  by  a desire  to  excel.  While  we  should 
carefully  abstain  from  unduly  exciting  unamiable  or  unworthy  motives, 
and  should  encourage  by  all  means  the  nobler  aspirations,  we  must 
equally  avoid  destroying  our  system  as  a practical  one,  by  neglecting  to 
consider  the  nature  of  the  minds  upon  which  it  is  to  operate.  The  sys- 
tem of  the  High  School  endeavors  to  set  forth,  as  the  prominent  idea, 
that  the  pupil  is  to  know  himself,  and  furnishes  him  with  the  means  of 
this  knowledge,  as  well  in  reference  to  the  prosecution  of  his  studies  as 
to  his  conduct  in  the  school.  It  effects  this  object  by  providing  an  arti- 
ficial standard  in  reference  to  these  matters,  which  every  one  by  exertion 
may  reach,  and  the  attainment  of  which  by  one,  does  not  in  the  least 
affect  the  possibility  of  its  attainment  by  others.  The  pupil  measures 
his  success  by  reference  to  this  standard.  He  receives  for  a short  period 
a place  in  his  class  according  to  his  deserts,  as  measured  by  his  marks, 
and  to  attain  or  to  keep  this  place,  he  must  exert  himself  relatively  to 
the  exertions  of  others.  The  same  means  which  enable  him  to  know 
his  condition,  furnish  the  grounds  for  an  estimate  of  him  by  his  parents, 
his  instructors,  and  his  schoolmates.  Lastly,  taken  as  a member  of  a 
division,  or  of  a school  community,  the  degree  in  which  he  contributes  to 
the  credit  or  discredit  of  the  whole,  is  to  be  estimated  by  the  same  means 
which  have  furnished  the  estimate  in  other  cases.  The  records,  which 
must  be  accurately  and  regularly  made,  in  order  to  render  this  system 
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operative,  are  numerous  anil  complex,  but  by  the  division  of  labor 
among  the  pupils,  have  been  successfully  kept.  The  first  of  these  con- 
sists of 

1.  The  Weekly  Class  Rolls.  The  form  of  class  roll  has  been  already 
given,  page  23.  In  the  column  headed  (Rec’n.)  recitation,  the  Professor 
enters  a mark  for  the  character  of  the  recitation  of  the  pupil,  according 
to  a scale  on  which  10  is  the  highest,  and  0 the  lowest  mark.  If  the 
conduct  of  the  pupil  is  bad,  a stroke  in  the  column  for  conduct  denotes 
it,  and  as  many  such  strokes  are  made  as  the  Professor  considers  to  be 
deserved ; each  one  of  them  subtracts  two  from  the  mark  for  recitation, 
so  that  the  day’s  result  for  scholarship  is  compounded  of  the  proficiency 
and  conduct  of  the  pupil.  At  the  end  of  the  week  the  average  of  these 
results  for  scholarship  is  taken  and  inserted  in  the  column  headed 
“ mean,”  and  the  sum  of  the  bad  marks  is  entered  under  its  head  (“M”,) 
of  misconduct.  If  the  pupil  receives  4 or  less,  for  any  recitation,  he  is 
considered  to  have  neglected  his  lesson,  and  the  number  of  such  marks 
during  the  week  is  entered  under  the  head  of  (“  Neg.  L.”)  neglect  of 
lessons.  The  numbers  of  the  absences,  excused,  and  not  excused,  are 
also  placed  under  their  appropriate  heads.  This  summary  is  accompanied 
by  any  remarks  which  the  Professor  may  have  occasion  to  make.  In 
case  the  pupil  is  not  called  upon  to  recite,  he  receives  no  mark  for  pro- 
ficiency ; in  reckoning  up  his  average  at  the  end  of  the  week,  the  sum 
of  his  marks  being  divided  by  the  number  of  his  recitations,  his 
average  is  not  necessarily  diminished  by  his  not  having  been  questioned. 
The  cases  in  which  the  mean  is  affected  are  few  in  number,  and  serving 
to  produce  a desire  to  be  regularly  questioned,  have  at  least  one  good 
feature.  Considering  each  one  of  these  marks  as  the  expression  of  a 
judgment,  which  is  fallible,  it  may  not  be  essentially  of  much  value,  but 
when  several  exercises  of  judgment  by  the  same  person  are  expressed 
by  an  average  mark,  the  result  begins  to  have  some  weight.  Each 
Professor  marking  the  pupils  who  attend  him,  the  number  of  independent 
judgments  brought  to  bear  upon  the  case  of  any  pupil,  much  increase 
the  value  to  be  attributed  to  the  average  of  a week.  It  is  upon  the  aver- 
ages in  particular  departments,  that  the  representations  of  the  Professor 
to  the  Principal,  and  his  admonitions  to  the  individual  pupils,  are 
founded. 

The  aid  lent  by  the  pupils  to  the  Professors  in  obtaining  the  weekly 
averages,  the  mode  of  securing  that  the  absences  not  excused  shall  be 
marked  as  ciphers,  and  the  absences  excused  allowed  for,  have  been 
already  explained.  The  monitors  of  professors’  rolls,  enter  the  weekly 
results  in  a roll  prepared  for  the  purpose. 
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2.  The  Monthly  Class  Rolls.  At  the  close  of  every  fourth  week,  and 
once  in  every  quarter  at  the  close  of  a fifth  week,  the  average  of  the 
scholarship  numbers,  is  taken  from  the  abstract  of  the  weekly  rolls  of  each 
Professor,  and  the  sum  of  the  marks  during  the  period  for  misconduct, 
neglect  of  lessons,  absences  excused,  and  those  not  excused ; these 
numbers  are  prepared  by  the  pupils  who  have  charge  of  each  profes- 
sor’s roll,  and  are  reported  to  the  Principal.  The  monitors  of  monthly 
rolls  meet  in  the  Principal’s  room,  each  one  having  an  assistant  to  call 
off,  or  to  transcribe  the  numbers  and  enter  into  forms  (of  which  the 
following  is  an  extract  on  a reduced  scale)  the  numbers  for  the  month. 
There  is  one  such  sheet  for  the  smaller,  and  one  for  each  of  the  sections 
of  the  larger  divisions. 


CENTRAL  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
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The  names  of  the  pupils  are  written  at  the  side,  with  the  number  of  their 
place  according  to  the  rolls  of  the  previous  month,  on  the  left  hand.  The 
marks  in  each  of  the  departments  of  study  occupy  five  vertical  columns, 
in  the  left  hand  one  of  which  is  the  average  number  for  scholarship 
(recitation  and  conduct)  during  the  month,  in  the  next  the  number  of 
bad  marks  for  misconduct,  then  those  for  neglect  of  lessons,  then  the 
number  of  absences  recorded  as  excused  and  not  excused.  Thus,  the 
Belles  Lettres  Department  occupies  the  first  five  columns,  next  come 
the  marks  for  French  and  Classics,  and  additional  marks  for  extra  English 
studies,  then  the  marks  for  Moral  Science,  then  those  in  the  two  depart- 
ments of  Mathematics,  and  so  on.  These  marks  having  been  entered, 
one  of  the  monitors  makes  out  the  average  of  the  scholarship  marks  for 
each  individual,  by  adding  together  his  marks  in  the  several  depart- 
ments, and  dividing  by  the  number  of  departments,  and  enters  the  result, 
with  the  sum  of  the  marks  for  misconduct,  neglect  of  lessons,  and  ab- 
sence, in  the  columns  headed  “ Results.”  The  mark  for  scholarship 
determines  the  place  of  the  pupil  in  his  class  for  the  next  month,  the 
number  being  inserted  in  the  extreme  right  hand  column  of  the  sheet, 
and  also  in  the  second  vertical  column  of  the  weekly  class  rolls,  where 
the  standing  for  the  term  appears  in  one  column,  and  that  for  the  month 
in  the  next.  If  a pupil  is  absent  for  more  than  half  of  the  month  on  ac- 
count of  sickness,  he  retains  the  place  of  the  previous  month,  his  average 
number  being  however  made  out;  should  he  be  away  two  months  in 
succession,  he  takes  his  place  at  the  end  of  the  division  on  his  return. 
It  is  usual  to  have  the  averages  on  these  rolls  made  out  by  two  pupils 
separately,  and  their  results  compared ; sometimes,  however,  this  work 
is  done  by  one,  and  reviewed  by  another,  and  in  particular  cases  the 
entire  calculation  is  entrusted  to  a single  pupil.  The  completion  of  these 
rolls  occupies  from  one  to  three  days,  part  of  the  calculations  being 
occasionally  made  by  the  pupils  at  home.  Notwithstanding  the  care 
taken  in  these  records,  inaccuracies  sometimes  lind  their  way  into  them, 
and  at  other  times  changes  are  required  from  the  neglect  of  pupils  in 
reference  to  their  marks. 

In  regard  to  this  latter  point,  I have  been  obliged  to  make  the  rule  ab- 
solute that  no  changes  can  be  made  in  any  mark  after  the  last  day  of  the 
period,  unless  in  a case  where  the  pupil  has  taken  every  means  in  his 
power  to  have  the  change  made  in  time,  and  has  failed,  owing  !to  some 
circumstance  beyond  his  control.  In  regard  to  errors  in  the  office,  they 
are  corrected  on  appeals  made  by  the  pupils.  When  the  monthly  roll  of 
any  division  is  finished,  it  is  handed  to  the  monitors  of  monthly  reports, 
who  fill  up  the  monthly  report  to  parents,  of  which  a form  is  annexed. 
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CENTRAL  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


Report  of  the  Standing  of  for  the  month  of  184 


STUDIES. 

Highest  rate  attainable, 
10. 

CONDUCT. 

Rate  attained. 

This  1 Last 
month.  I momh. 

English, 

French, 

Latin,  &c., 

Morals,  &c., 
Mathematics,  &c., 
Natural  History, 
Drawing  and  ( 
Writing,  f 

He  has  rcc’d  for  misdemeanors,  bad  marks. 
He  has  rec’d  for  neglect  of  studies,  “ 

He  has  been  absent  from  recitations. 

REMARKS. 

He  is  in  Division  Section  of  the  School. 


The  Parent  or  Guardian  of  the  pupil  is  requested  to  sign  this  Report,  and  to  return 
it  by  the  pupil  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Professors. 

These  reports  are  handed  to  the  Principal  to  fill  up  the  column  of  re- 
marks, and  then  distributed  to  the  pupils,  who  find  by  them  what  average 
they  have  received  in  each  department  for  scholarship,  how  many  bad 
marks  they  have  received,  and  so  on.  When  the  reports  are  given  out, 
a time  is  fixed  for  their  return  with  the  parent’s  signature,  showing  that 
they  have  been  inspected,  and  a time  is  set  for  hearing  appeals.  If  the 
marks  do  not  correspond  with  the  pupil’s  idea  of  his  doings  during  the 
month,  he  appeals.  Upon  this  the  monthly  report  is  compared  with  the 
monthly  roll ; this  roll,  with  the  records  of  the  several  weeks,  and  final- 
ly the  rolls  for  each  week,  which  are  duly  arranged  in  a portfolio  for  the 
purpose,  are  examined.  If  an  error  has  been  made  it  is  corrected,  the 
pupil’s  average  is  changed,  and,  if  required,  his  place  in  the  class  is  al- 
tered and  the  monthly  report  to  his  parent  corrected.  These  appeals  fre- 
quently amount  to  some  sixty  in  the  whole  school,  say  of  three  hundred. 
They  usually  end  either  in  correcting  the  record,  or  satisfying  the  pupil 
that  he  has  overlooked  some  element  ol  his  account  for  the  month.  Even 
when  they  have  no  such  result,  the  pupil  is  satisfied  of  one  thing,  that 
there  is  a care  for  his  interests,  and  a disposition  to  examine  and  righta 
wrong  which  might  else  be  done  to  him.  The  intercourse  of  good  of- 
fices on  the  part  of  the  Principal  towards  individuals  has  a strong  influence 
in  sustaining  the  tone  of  moral  discipline.  Besides,  the  evidence  is  afford- 
ed that  the  system  is  open  to  scrutiny,  and  courts  rather  than  shrinks 
from  examination. 

When  all  the  appeals  have  been  heard,  the  lists  for  the  month  are 
finally  made  out,  the  list  of  monitors  is  also  arranged,  and  the  rolls  and 
lists  are  read  by  the  Principal  in  the  rooms,  with  remarks,  and  the  pupils 
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change  their  seats  in  conformity  with  the  new  standing.  The  whole  of 
this  occupies  exclusively  the  time  of  the  Principal,  for  nearly  a week. 

If  the  averages  of  the  weekly  class  rolls  are  valuable  from  the  number 
of  independent  judgments  which  they  express,  those  of  the  monthly 
rolls  are  still  more  so,  and  it  is  easy  to  show  the  pupils  how  truly  they 
afford  a test  for  their  character  for  the  month. 

The  weight  which  particular  departments  should  have  in  the  course 
of  studies  having  been  determined,  it  is  possible,  in  a general  way,  to 
give  them  their  due  influence  upon  this  list.  In  the  lower  classes  for 
example,  the  English  studies  are  especial])-  important,  and  to  give  them 
full  weight  the  list  of  each  Professor  who  teaches  is  taken  separately, 
instead  of  entering  the  averages  of  the  two.  The  same  is  done  with 
the  Mathematics  throughout  the  course,  and  the  same  was  done  to  aid 
the  department  of  Graphics  during  the  last  term,  the  marks  for  drawing 
and  those  for  writing  being  counted  separately. 

It  is  obvious  that  these  rolls  enable  each  pupil  to  form  a correct  idea  of 
his  doings  during  the  month,  that  they  may  be  easily  communicated  to 
his  parent,  and  furnish  the  evidence  of  his  character  to  the  Professors 
and  to  his  classmates. 

It  is  from  these  rolls  also  that  the  Principal  obtains  the  best  evidence 
of  the  character  and  conduct  of  a pupil,  and  it  is  these  that  show  what 
names  should  be  entered  in  the  delinquent  book,  and  by  these  from  month 
to  month  the  success  or  failure  of  measures  of  discipline  is  judged.  It  is 
also  upon  the  results  of  these  rolls  that  the  Principal  makes  his  general 
monthly  review  of  the  character  of  the  pupils,  but  as  the  form  thus  re- 
ferred to  is  that  of  the  term  class  rolls,  the  subject  will  be  again  mention- 
ed under  that  head.  The  standing,  by  which  emulation  is  excited,  is  thus 
rather  an  incident  than  a main  object,  and  the  object  to  which  the  atten- 
tion of  the  pupils  is  principally  called  is  that  of  attaining  a standard  which 
all  may  reach,  and  of  forming  a good  character  for  themselves  upon  the 
records  of  the  school.  It  has  actually  occurred  in  the  highest  division, 
that  several,  frequently  from  six  to  ten,  constantly  reach  the  highest  mark 
10,  and  thus  there  is  no  reason  to  set  undue  value  upon  relative  places. 
While  then  emulation  is  not  unduly  excited,  no  pupil  near  the  head  of 
that  division  could  venture  to  neglect  his  preparation  so  far  as  to  get  a 
lower  mark  than  ten,  securing  all  the  influence  to  the  Professors  which 
can  be  desired. 

Transfers  from  a higher  to  a lower  division  are  made  upon  the  posi- 
tive indications  of  these  marks.  A pupil  may  be  lowest  in  his  class  on 
account  of  the  superior  abilities  of  others,  but  it  is  always  in  his  power 
to  obtain  respectable  marks.  If  the  regular  progression  of  differences 
down  the  roll  is  interrupted  by  the  occurrence  of  a considerable  differ- 
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ence,  it  shows  that  the  individual  where  the  falling  off  takes  place  has  been 
negligent,  and  it  is  right  that  he  should  be  admonished,  and  if  his  place 
is  at  the  bottom  of  the  roll  and  his  mark  low,  that  he  should  be  trans- 
ferred, after  due  warning,  to  a lower  division.  This  transfer  throws  a 
pupil  back  half  a year  only,  which  is  one  of  the  purposes  intended  and 
accomplished  by  the  half  yearly  admissions.  The  transfer  of  a pupil 
from  a lower  to  a higher  division  cannot  be  determined  by  mere  profi- 
ciency at  the  head  of  a particular  class.  The  studies  of  six  months  must 
be  omitted  or  hastily  passed  over  by  the  pupil  thus  transferred,  and  of 
course,  until  he  makes  up  this  deficiency,  he  cannot  feel  at  ease  in  the 
advanced  studies.  Under  peculiar  circumstances  it  was  advisable  to 
transfer  several  pupils  from  a lower  to  a higher  division,  and  the  abilities 
and  industry  of  these  pupils  were  in  favor  of  the  success  of  the  experi- 
ment. They  all  attained  good  places  in  the  division  to  which  they 
went,  but  at  the  end  of  the  first  six  months,  were  satisfied  that  it  would 
have  been  better  for  them  to  have  remained  in  their  former  place.  The 
result  upon  the  division  from  which  the  pupils  went  is  any  thing  but 
favorable.  Having  lost  its  most  correct  and  prominent  members,  it  ap- 
pears out  of  its  place  in  reference  to  marks  for  scholarship  and  conduct, 
which  affects,  in  a degree,  the  spirit  of  the  division. 

All  the  marks  for  scholarship,  misconduct,  and  so  forth,  are  summed 
up,  and  being  divided  by  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  division,  gives  their 
average  attainment  in  the  several  rooms.  This  is  recorded  according  to 
the  form  from  which  the  annexed  is  an  extract. 


Monthly  Averages  of  the  several  Divisions  in  each  of  the  Departments  of  Instruction. 

( Extract  from  the  table.) 
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The  object  of  entering  the  numbers  in  each  department  is  twofold:  one  to 
obtain,  as  nearly  as  possible,  a uniform  mental  standard  for  the  marks 
used  for  recitation,  the  other  to  obtain  the  same  or  a similar  use  of  marks 
for  misconduct,  as  a means  of  discipline.  There  are  intrinsic  difficulties 
in  particular  departments  of  study  which  will  render  the  marks  in 
them  lower  than  in  others,  supposing  the  mental  standard  adopted  by  the 
Professor  to  be  the  same.  Again,  proficiency  in  some  branches  is  essen- 
tially progressive,  as  in  writing  and  drawing.  But,  allowing  for  these 
and  other  ditferences,  the  averages  enable  the  Professors  to  know  if 
they  approximate  to  the  same  mental  standard,  and  my  object  has  been  to 
bring  about  such  a result  as  nearly  as  possible.  At  first  the  numbers  did 
not  correspond  at  all  with  each  other;  now  they  are,  within  very  rea- 
sonable limits,  alike.  Take  division  A for  example,  in  the  table  just 
given,  and  between  the  highest  department,  that  of  Political  Philosophy, 
and  the  lowest,  that  of  Analytical  Mathematics,  there  was  in  January, 
only  the  difference  of  .5  in  9.9,  and  while  the  numbers  fall  very  much  in 
passing  to  the  lower  division,  they  all  descend,  exhibiting  a general  ac- 
cordance with  discrepancies  easily  explained  by  one  acquainted  with 
the  particulars  of  the  different  cases,  and  not  invalidating  the  assertion 
that  there  is  a general  agreement  in  the  mental  standard,  still  susceptible, 
perhaps,  of  a closer  approximation  to  uniformity.  In  comparing  the 
number  of  bad  marks,  the  number  of  times  the  pupils  attend  the  different 
Professors  must  be  considered,  and  applying  this  correction,  together 
with  others,  for  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  classes  of  the  French  and 
Classical  departments,  the  fact  appears,  of  the  relative  reliance  placed 
by  each  Professor  upon  the  marks  as  a means  of  discipline.  These  facts 
are  of  course  strengthened  by  comparing  the  averages  for  a number  of 
months,  and  consistent  observation  of  them  by  the  Principal  must  lead 
to  nearer  approaches  to  uniformity  in  the  use  of  the  means  of  discipline. 
By  adding  up  the  columns  headed  “results”  in  the  monthly  rolls,  and 
dividing  by  the  number  of  pupils,  the  general  average  of  the  scholarship) 
conduct,  &c.,  is  determined.  These  numbers  are  made  up  of  the  conjoined 
characters  of  all,  and  furnish  a test  of  their  fulfilment  of  duty  which  it  is 
important  to  present  to  the  pupils.  The  higher  the  marks  for  scholar- 
ship, the  lower  the  number  of  those  for  misconduct,  the  higher  the  rank 
of  the  division.  These  marks  are  recorded  in  the  following  form. 


General  Averages  of  Divisions  throughout  the  term,  ending  July , 1842. 
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The  headings  of  the  different  columns  of  the  table  sufficiently  explain 
their  purport.  The  average  referred  to  is  that  for  scholarship,  being  the 
result  after  making  the  regular  deduction  of  the  demerit  marks  from  those 
for  recitation.  The  other  columns  contain,  in  like  manner,  average  num- 
bers. By  this  table  each  division  may  be  compared  with  itself  during 
the  month  just  passed,  or,  at  a more  distant  period,  and  the  divisions 
may  be  compared  with  each  other.  It  supplies  a text  for  the  remarks 
of  the  Principal  to  the  divisions  ai  the  close  of  the  month.  The  infor- 
mation which  it  contains  is  eagerly  sought  for  by  the  pupils,  and  pro- 
duces, when  communicated,  a good  result.  It  is  a strong  basis  for  esprit 
de  corps. 

If  the  lower  and  upper  parts  of  a division  are  relatively  equally  suc- 
cessful in  their  respective  stations  in  the  division,  the  average  of  scho- 
larship will  correspond  to  the  middle  of  the  division  ; if  this  number  is 
found  below  the  middle,  it  is  because  the  lower  part  has  not  contributed 
its  due  share  to  the  common  stock  of  character.  This  is  just  ground 
for  rebuke  from  the  Principal,  it  acts  also  through  the  general  or  com- 
mon (public)  opinion  of  the  division,  which  loses  caste  by  the  negli- 
gence of  a portion  of  its  members.  The  average  may  occur  low  down 
in  the  division,  constituting  a large  majority  the  censors  of  the  delinquents, 
and  finally  the  negligence  or  misconduct  of  a few  may  so  reduce  the 
average,  as  to  make  their  transfer  to  a lower  division  by  the  Princi- 
pal, a mere  act  of  justice  to  the  division,  and  one  which  it  is  their 
interest  that  he  should  perform.  The  existence  of  a means  of  ascer- 
taining these  facts  is  a strong  stimulus  to  the  lower  part  of  every  class. 

3.  Class  Rolls  for  the  Term.  The  averages  and  other  particulars  in 
reference  to  each  pupil,  are  transferred  from  the  monthly  roll,  to  a term 
class  roll,  of  which  the  annexed  is  the  form,  presenting  in  a line  with 
the  name  of  the  pupil,  his  average  mark  for  scholarship,  the  sum  of  his 
marks  for  misconduct,  and  neglect  of  lessons,  and  of  his  absences 
excused,  and  not  excused. 


CENTRAL  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Class  Foil  for  the  Term  ending  July  15th,  1842. 
DIVISION  A. 
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The  numbers  are  entered  into  this  form  as  soon  as  the  monthly  rolls 
are  made  out.  By  comparing  the  numbers  of  one  month  with  those 
of  another,  the  Principal  ascertains  whether  the  pupil  is  improving  or 
falling  off,  or  remaining  stationary,  and  this,  not  by  the  fallacious  test  of 
his  position  in  his  class,  but  by  a number,  the  result  of  many  individual 
judgments,  which  is  not  affected  by  the  proficiency  or  negligence  of 
others. 

At  the  close  of  every  term,  the  numbers  for  each  individual  are 
summed  up  and  divided  by  the  number  of  months,  and  determine  his 
scholarship  for  the  term,  and  his  place  in  his  class.  There  is  the  same 
opportunity  of  appeal  from  these  averages,  as  from  the  monthly  ones. 
If  the  pupil  has  followed  the  course  of  his  numbers  for  the  various 
months,  he  has  reason  to  be  satisfied  that  an  opinion  may  now  be 
formed  of  his  merits,  subject  to  a very  small  probability  of  error;  he 
even  finds  that  the  result  of  some  accidental  mistake,  which  he  has 
appealed  from  in  one  of  the  monthly  rolls,  has  disappeared  in  the  gene- 
ral average,  and  he  derives  new  grounds  of  confidence  in  the  decisions 
drawn  from  the  average  numbers. 

The  term-averages  of  the  individuals  composing' the  several  divisions, 
are  read  out  before  the  whole  school,  at  the  close  of  each  term,  and  the 
names  of  all  who  have  attained  within  one  half  of  unity  of  the  highest 
mark,  are  printed  with  the  programme  of  the  examination,  and  re- 
ported to  the  Controllers. 

The  comparison  of  these  averages  from  term  to  term,  when  no  essen- 
tial change  takes  place  in  the  school,  shows  whether  the  divisions 
improve  in  character,  under  the  system,  in  a due  degree.  A compari- 
son of  the  averages  of  the  last  term  with  those  of  the  present  can  hardly 
be  just,  on  account  of  the  changes  at  the  opening  of  the  present  term, 
namely,  the  introduction  of  three  new  professors,  and  the  employment 
of  the  pupil  assistants  ; nevertheless  I have  given  it  in  the  table  below, 
as  a specimen  of  how  the  comparison  may  be  made.  Before  referring  to 
it  I would  remark,  that  in  this  table  the  divisions  rank  in  numbers  for 
general  scholarship  (the  results  of  recitation  and  conduct  combined),  with 
one  exception,  the  cause  of  which  has  already  been  incidentally  explain- 
ed, in  the  order  of  the  length  of  time  during  which  they  have  been  in 
the  school;  and  during  the  second  period,  from  January  to  July,  1842, 
the  number  of  marks  for  misconduct  is  also  least  in  the  highest  divi 
sions,  and  increases  gradually  to  the  lowest. 

The  following  table  shows  the  comparison  of  the  average  marks  for 
scholarship  for  the  last  two  terms,  and  of  the  average  number  of  bad 
marks  per  month,  for  each  division,  and  for  the  whole  school. 
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Table  of  the  general  Averages  for  Scholarship  for  two  consecutive 
terms  of  the  year  1841-42,  and  of  the  average  number  of  bad 
marks  per  month,  for  each  pupil  in  the  several  Divisions. 


Division. 

Sept,  to  Dec.  1841,  inclu- 
sive. 

January  to  July,  1842,  in- 
clusive. 

Scholarship. 

Misconduct. 

Scholarship. 

Misconduct. 

A (oldest) 

9.285 

1.45 

9.681 

0.49 

B 

8.461 

4.10 

9.329 

2.62 

G 

7.540 

5.52 

8.812 

4.08 

D 

8.381 

3.40 

8.887 

4.16 

E 

8.194 

4.11 

8.626 

4.39 

F 

* 

* 

7.938 

5.01 

Gen.  Average. 

8.372 

3.72 

8.879 

3.46 

* Not  in  the  School. 


The  divisions  generally,  have  gained  both  on  the  score  of  scholar- 
ship and  conduct,  by  increasing  the  marks  for  one,  and  decreasing  those 
for  the  other.  Again,  notwithstanding  that  F,  just  admitted  this  term, 
has  not  done  as  well  as  E,  the  lowest  division  of  the  last  term,  the  aver- 
age scholarship  of  the  whole  school  has  been  higher  this  last  term,  and 
the  number  of  bad  marks  lower,  than  before.  It  is  to  be  observed  that 
no  contrivance  could  produce  these  results,  for  even  were  the  Professors 
to  combine  to  effect  them,  (and  not  having  known  the  use  to  be  made  of 
the  results,  this  idea  is  preposterous,)  it  would  be  out  of  the  question 
so  to  adjust  the  machinery  from  term  to  term,  as  to  produce  such  uni- 
form results.  They  are  obviously  founded  upon  the  operations  of  gene- 
ral laws. 

7.  School  Library.  The  controllers  purchased  in  1840,  a well  se- 
lected school  library,  and  have  since  added  to  it  annually,  by  small 
appropriations.  The  books  are  arranged  upon  the  shelves,  according  to 
classes,  and  a catalogue  affords  easy  means  of  reference  to  them.  The 
number  of  volumes  is  about  900.  Every  pupil  is  allowed  to  take  out 
books,  being  required  to  return  an  octavo  or  larger  book,  at  the  end  of 
two  weeks,  and  a duodecimo,  at  the  end  of  one  week.  A librarian  from 
among  the  pupils  has  the  general  charge  of  the  library,  superintending, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Principal,  the  covering  and  numbering  of  the 
books,  their  binding,  and  other  matters  of  the  sort.  Each  division  has 
an  assistant  librarian  to  give  out  the  books,  as  already  explained.  Losses 
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occur  from  time  to  time  from  carelessness,  owing  to  the  very  divided 
responsibility,  but  I hope  by  selecting  a few  individuals,  who  may  be 
willing  to  devote  the  time  which  the  delivery  and  receiving  of  the  books 
requires  for  one  whole  term,  to  diminish  or  prevent  future  losses.  In 
order  to  be  sure  whether  a book  was  on  the  shelves  or  not,  so  as  to 
guide  the  pupils  in  their  choice,  I gave  the  form  of  a table,  which 
on  one  sheet  contained  columns  for  the  number  of  each  book,  and 
by  the  side,  others  for  each  day  of  delivery,  and  in  which  were 
to  be  marked  opposite  to  the  number  of  the  book,  a cross  on  taking  it 
out.  This  sheet  presented  at  a view,  the  numbers  of  the  books  which 
were  in  and  of  those  loaned  from  the  library.  As  the  pupils  are  too 
numerous  to  be  admitted  to  the  library  room,  something  to  answer  the 
purpose  of  this  sheet  is  wanted.  This  plan  did  not  find  favor  with  the  de- 
puties, but  perhaps  on  another  occasion  when  I had  time  to  attend  more 
closely  to  the  concerns  of  the  library,  I should  succeed  in  introducing  it. 

I endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  character  of  the  books  taken  out,  by  a 
report  from  the  assistant  librarians  of  the  number  borrowed  last  term  for 
each  department:  the  record  however  was  incomplete.  It  has  since 
become  obvious  that  as  the  pupils  advance  in  the  school,  they  call  more 
generally  for  the  solid  works  in  the  library,  and  during  the  last  term  the 
shelves  of  the  compartment  containing  standard  works  on  morals,  meta- 
physics, education,  and  the  like,  have  presented  evidence  of  the  use  of 
the  books  belonging  to  them.  A statistical  record,  of  the  kind  just  alluded 
to,  would  be  of  interest. 

Another  desideratum  in  this  department  is  a course  of  reading,  com- 
posed of  the  books  actually  in  the  library.  An  outline  of  this  kind,  em- 
bracing of  course  a considerable  variety  of  books,  as  substitutes  one  for 
the  other,  to  meet  the  case  where  a particular  book  had  been  already 
borrowed,  would,  I have  no  doubt,  be  followed  very  strictly  by  very 
many  of  the  pupils,  and  would  lead  them  into  good  habits  of  reading. 
At  present  the  books  from  the  miscellaneous  department  are  too  much 
sought  after  by  the  lower  divisions.  The  library  is  much  used  by 
all  the  pupils,  even  by  those  who  also  have  access  to  other  collections. 

8.  Supplies.  I have  endeavoured  to  introduce  order  and  economy 
into  the  distribution  of  supplies.  All  those  which  are  so  cheap  that  it 
can  be  a burthen  to  no  one  to  procure  them,  are  furnished  by  the  pupils 
themselves ; they  are  more  careful  of  them,  and  what  is  a trifling  expense 
to  each  one,  becomes  a considerable  item  when  multiplied  by  the  num- 
ber of  pupils.  Supplies  furnished  to  the  Professors  are  recorded.  The 
manifestation  of  a due  respect  for  public  property,  does  much  to  pre- 
vent any  thing  like  profusion,  which  should  not  occur.  On  the  other 
hand  there  ought  be  no  stinting  in  those  things  necessary  for  conduct- 
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ing  the  school.  In  reference  to  text  books,  they  are  issued  on  the  applica- 
tion of  the  pupils  to  the  Principal.  It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  school 
to  induce  the  pupils  to  furnish  the  cheaper  books,  and  to  provide  them 
with  the  more  costly  ones.  As  the  cheaper  books  are  used  by  the 
younger,  and  therefore  larger  divisions,  while  the  expense  falls  lightly 
upon  each  individual,  a considerable  saving  to  the  school  is  effected. 
In  every  book  which  is  issued,  a label  is  pasted,  having  upon  it,  “ The 
Property  of  the  Controllers  of  the  Public  Schools,  Central  High  School,” 
and  the  No.  of  the  book.  The  title  of  the  book  and  its  number  are  re- 
corded in  a ledger,  under  the  charge  of  Professor  Vogdes,  in  which  an 
account  is  opened  with  the  pupil,  when  he  receives  a book,  and  where 
also  the  return  of  each  one  is  marked.  In  this  way  very  few  of  the 
books  more  recently  given  out  have  been  lost.  Some  of  them  have 
already  gone  through  the  hands  of  several  successive  divisions. 

The  weekly  and  monthly  class  rolls  for  each  month,  are  deposited  in 
a port  folio,  the  class  rolls  of  each  week  being  separated  from  each  other. 
The  term  rolls,  daily  reports,  and  lists  of  monitors,  with  other  papers 
of  the  kind,  are  placed  in  a separate  port  folio,  so  that  at  any  time  ac- 
cess to  the  records  is  easy. 


V.  Reaction  on  the  Grammar  Schools. 

The  important  influence  which  the  High  School  exerts  upon  the 
grammar  schools,  is  well  understood  by  the  Controllers.  In  those 
schools  where  admission  to  the  High  School  is  prominently  kept  before 
the  pupils  as  a motive  to  exertion,  the  effect  in  stimulating  them  is  pow- 
erful, and  is  of  course  a great  aid  to  the  teacher  in  his  labors.  The  test 
of  success  in  these  labors,  afforded  to  the  Directors  of  the  different  sec- 
tions, by  the  examinations  of  candidates  from  their  schools  for  the  High 
School,  is  as  free  from  objections  as  any  other  which  the  present  orga- 
nization of  the  schools  admits  of.  These  examinations  are  now  made  in 
a way  which  renders  partiality  almost  impossible,  and  the  results  are 
recorded  in  a permanent  form,  susceptible  of  examination  by  those  inte- 
rested in  them,  and  always  open  to  such  examination.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  the  examinations  for  admission  do  not  measure  the 
abilities  of  a pupil,  but  simply  the  state  of  his  knowledge.  This  may 
depend  in  part  upon  his  ability  and  industry,  so  that  one  boy  must  re- 
main longer  at  school  than  another,  to  make  the  preparation  required 
for  the  High  School ; but  with  this  proviso,  the  general  results  of  an  ex- 
amination become  a measure  of  the  ability  of  the  teacher  under  whom 
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the  pupil  has  been  prepared.  If  his  teacher  does  not  deem  the  candidate 
prepared,  he  should  not  be  allowed  to  present  himself. 

While  the  answers  of  the  candidates  would,  if  examined  by  the  teach- 
ers and  directors,  show  them  conclusively  what  results  have  been  pro- 
duced in  their  schools,  the  marks  according  to  which  the  answers  are  valu- 
ed by  the  Professors  of  the  High  School  express  their  judgment  of  them, 
and  that  under  circumstances  very  favorable  to  the  formation  of  just  con- 
clusions, namely,  the  necessity  for  careful  inspection  from  the  supervision 
to  be  expected,  and  the  entire  removal  of  motive  to  err,  by  the  name  of 
the  schools  from  which  the  candidates  come,  and  other  particulars  relat- 
ing to  them,  being  unknown. 

In  the  absence  of  an  inspection  of  the  records  of  examination,  there 
are  various  ways  in  which  the  numbers  may  be  used  for  the  benefit  of 
the  grammar  schools.  The  several  numbers  are  first,  the  proportion  of 
the  candidates  from  the  different  schools  admitted  and  rejected  ; second, 
the  average  marks  of  the  whole  of  the  candidates  in  each  subject  of  ex- 
amination ; third,  the  general  average  mark  of  the  candidates  admitted  at 
any  one  examination  in  all  the  subjects  ; fourth,  the  average  of  all  the 
candidates  presented  at  all  the  examinations.  By  these  numbers  the 
schools  may  be  compared  with  each  other  at  the  same  or  different  peri- 
ods, and  with  themselves  at  different  periods.  The  first  comparison  is 
probably  the  least  valuable  of  all,  and  the  second  is  the  most  calculated  to 
be  serviceable.  Besides  their  use  as  comparative  numbers,  the  averages 
may  be  considered  as  showing  how  near  any  school  approaches,  in  the 
abstract,  to  the  highest  standard  which  any  can  reach,  the  number  fen. 

In  order  that  the  conclusions  from  the  numbers  may  be  of  value,  they 
must  be  derived  from  the  average  of  a considerable  number  of  cases,  and 
in  general  their  value  may  be  said  to  increase  with  the  number  of  cases 
included.  The  value  of  conclusions  drawn  from  the  number  of  applicants 
admitted  and  rejected  will  depend  noon  the  rmrnber  being  great  or  small. 
So  of  the  separate  averages  in  each  sv>mc‘  :f  examination.  The  gen- 
eral average  is  more  likely  to  be  correct  than  the  separate  ones,  in  the 
proportion  of  the  number  of  subject  in  which  the  examination  is  made. 
So  the  average  attainment  of  the  candidates  from  different  schools  is 
much  better  known  from  the  average  of  all  the  examinations,  than  their 
attainment  at  any  particular  examination,  since  the  latter  is  derived  from 
fewer  cases.  Again,  the  average  attainment  in  all  the  branches  is  better 
known  than  the  attainment  in  any  single  branch. 

It  may  be  said  that  these  numbers  do  not  afford  a fair  test  of  the  condi- 
tion of  a school,  first,  because  the  examination  is  upon  particular  ques- 
tions arbitrarily  selected  by  the  Professors  of  the  High  School ; second, 
because  some  candidates  are  embarrassed  and  cannot  show  their  know- 
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ledge ; third,  because  there  is  not  a common  rule  among  teachers  and 
directors  in  the  different  schools  in  reference  to  sending  up  candidates,  in 
some  cases  examinations  being  made  by  teachers,  in  others  by  teachers 
and  committees,  and  in  others  all  who  desire  to  apply  being  allowed  to 
come  forward.  The  fact  that  the  candidates  stand  very  differently  in 
their  classes  after  they  enter  the  High  School  from  their  grade  at  the 
examination,  has  also  been  urged  as  showing  that  the  examination  is 
not  a good  test  of  merit. 

The  first  objection  is  set  aside  by  the  fact  that  the  questions  pro- 
posed to  the  candidates  are  generally  chosen  by  the  Professors  as 
involving  principles,  and  as  calculated  to  bring  out  the  real  know- 
ledge of  the  pupil ; the  mass  of  the  questions  is  undoubtedly  of  this 
character.  The  second  is  almost  entirely  obviated  by  the  mode  of  writ- 
ten examination  which  has,  since  July  1840,  been  combined  with  the 
oral  examination,  and  which  is  the  safeguard  of  the  diffident.  The  in- 
fluence of  accidental  cases  of  embarrassment  or  sickness  disappears  in 
the  multiplication  of  the  results  from  which  the  averages  are  taken.  In 
reference  to  the  third  difficulty,  it  is  a real  one,  but  most  easily  remedied: 
it  is  only  necessary  for  the  Directors  to  determine  that  it  shall  not  exist, 
and  it  ceases  at  once.  In  the  mean  time  it  lowers  the  averages  in 
those  sections  where  the  teachers  and  committees  take  the  least  pains, 
and  as  they  have  it  in  their  power  to  correct  the  evil,  it  is  hardly  to 
be  complained  of.  In  reference  to  the  objection  stated  at  the  close  of 
the  last  paragraph,  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  pupils  of  a division,  as 
a general  rule,  stand  very  differently  in  the  school  from  what  they  do  at 
admission.  The  examination  shows  the  attainment  of  the  candidate  at 
the  time  of  admission,  and  a dull  boy  may  he  better  prepared  than  a smart 
one ; the  subsequent  studies  show  whar  • ; _ and  industry  of  the 

pupil  can  accomplish  under  the  new  circt  - •_  a-sec  ia  which  he  is  placed. 

A candidate,  though  of  very  moderate  panx,  : _i  a/  Iiave  been  drilled  to  the 
point  of  attainment  required  by  lav/;  :c_  c admission  to  the  High 
School,  and  the  drilling  proves  rather  the  ability  and  proficiency  of  his 
teacher,  than  his  own. 

With  the  hope  that  the  statistics  of  the  examinations  for  admission 
may  be  used  as  far  as  the  time  during  which  they  have  accumulated, 
and  other  circumstances,  render  them  of  value  for  the  improvement  of  the 
schools,  (and  a judicious  use  of  them  will,  I am  sure  tend  to  that  result,) 
I give  the  different  tables  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  preliminary  expla- 
nation, commencing  the  numbers  with  the  examination  of  July  1840, 
when  the  system  of  written  questions  and  answers  was  first  adopted. 

First,  the  following  table  gives  the  number  admitted  and  rejected,  at 
each  examination,  from  all  the  schools  which  presented  two,  or  more 
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than  two  candidates,  the  least  number  which  appears  to  be  admissible 
into  such  a table,  with  the  per  centage  of  pupils  admitted. 


Table  of  the  number  of  Pupils  admitted  and  rejected  at  each  ex- 
amination for  admission,  since  July,  1840. 


SCHOOLS.* 

July 

1840. 

Jan. 

1841. 

J 111) 
1811. 

Jan. 

1842 

July 

18(2. 

To- 

tal. 

Per  Cent 
Admitted. 

Average  of  | 
per  cent  1 
admitted,  j 

A 

R 

A 

R 

A 

R 

A 

R 

A 

R 

A 

R 

July  Jan.  July  Jan. 
1840  18U  1841  1842 

July 

1842 

Model, 

10 

10 

4 

7 

9 

3 

13 

7 

n 

3 47 

30 

50 

36  ■ 75 

65 

78 

61 

Locust  Street, 

6 

7 

8 

2 

7 

3 

2 

i 

9 

0132 

13 

46 

801  70 

67 

100 

73 

North  W est, 

in 

.1 

0 

n 

4 

1 

7 

0 

6 

0 32 

4 

77 

loo!  80 

111(1 

100 

91 

Moyarnensing, 

3 

3 

3 

0 

2 

1 

3 

i 

2 

013 

5 

50 

100  66 

75 

100 

78 

South  Easr, 

2 

3 

0 

5 

4 

3 

5 

4 

6 

447 

19 

40 

00 1 57, 

56 

60 

43 

New  Maiket, 

1 

0 

6 

7 

5 

1 

6 

1 

ii 

4 29 

13 

100 

46  83 

86 

80 

79 

South  West, 

8 

3 

G 

4 

8 

0 

3 

3 

5 

0 30 

10 

73 

60  100 

50 

100 

77 

Penn  Township, 

n 

G 

6 

n 

10 

0 

8 

2 

6 

0,30 

8 

0(1 

100  100 

80 

100 

76 

Catherine  Street, 

3 

4 

1 

•2 

4 

i 

2 

l 

to 

9 

43 

34'  ! 

80 

50 

52 

Third  St.,  N.  L., 

2 

4 

2 

0 

2 

1 

5 

2 

5 

716 

14 

33 

100  67 

71 

42 

63 

vorth  East, 

9 

7 

3 

3 

9 

i 

4 

4 23 

15 

56 

50|  | 

90 

50 

61 

Master, 

7 

‘2 

2 

1 

3 

0 

9 

4 

6 

1 27 

8 

78 

67  ino 

69 

85 

80 

Palmer, 

n 

3 

2 

0 

2 

(I 

0 

6 

4 

9 

00 

luo  ion 

00 

50 

Heed, 

3 

i 

0 

1 

i 

1 

0 

2 

2 

0 

6 

5" 

75 

00  50 

00 

100 

43 

Carpenter  St  , 

1 

i 

1 

l 

0 

2 

2 

4 

50 

50  00 

33 

Z .ne  Street.. + 

1 

4 

0 

fi 

0 10 

0 

1 

ion 

100 

100 

* Arranged  according  to  the  total  number  of  candidates  presented, 
t Established  in  1841. 


Second,  the  following  table  shows  the  averages  obtained  by  the  candi- 
dates presented  from  each  school,  in  every  subject  of  examination,  the 
averages  being  since  July  1840.  The  number  of  candidates  is  given  be- 
cause the  value  of  the  conclusion  from  the  average  depends  so  much 
upon  the  number  of  cases  from  which  the  result  is  obtained. 


Table  of  Averages  of  the  different  Grammar  Schools  in  the  several 
subjects  of  examination,  from  July , 1840,  to  July,  1842,  inclusive. 


MODEL  SCHOOL. 


LOCUST  STREET. 


TIME. 

No. 

Average  ot  Study. 

TIME. 

No. 

Average  of  Study. 

Grammar. 

ii 

£ 

1 

X 

£ . 

P 

•tpuy 

bX 

O 

u 

0 

| Grammar. 

Reading. 

A 

jfii 

*2  O 

.-  as 

io 

Arith. 

fcx 

o 

V 

O 

luly,  1810, 

20 

4.1 

5.8 

4.6 

7.0 

5.6 

July,  1840, 

13 

3.0 

5.2 

3.1  ■ 

7.7 

6.7 

Jan’y.  1811, 

11 

3.7 

4.9 

6.3 

5.4 

6.1 

Jan’y.  1841, 

10 

5.7 

84 

5.0 

7.5 

6.5 

July,  1841, 

12 

5.1 

5 1 

4 5 

5.4 

5 7 

July,  1841, 

10 

4 4 

4.6 

5.7 

6.2 

8.6 

Jan'v,  1842, 

20 

4.2 

7.4 

6 7 

5 9 

8.0 

Jan’y.  1842, 

3 

3.5 

8.0 

6:3 

8-3 

7.3 

July.  1842, 

14 

4.4 

7.2 

5.9 

6 0 

8.0 

July,  1842, 

9 

56 

7.0 

5.3 

7.3 

7.6 

NORTH  WEST. 

MOYAMENSING. 

TIME?. 

No. 

Average  of  Study. 

TIME. 

No. 

Average  of  study. 

Grammar.  ^ 

Reading. 

Writing  to. 
Orthog. 

Arith. 

hi 

o 

u 

O 

Grammar. 

Reading. 

Writing  & 
Orthog. 

Arith. 

ti 

© 

0) 

O 

July,  1840, 

13 

5.8 

4.9 

5.5 

7.8 

5.8 

July,  1840, 

6 

5.2 

5-2 

6.2 

6.8 

4.8 

Jan  v.  1841, 

5 

8.2 

8.9 

7.2 

8.8 

8.0 

lan’y.  1841, 

3 

6.1 

9.5 

7.7 

6.7 

6.0 

July,  1841, 

5 

7.6 

7.2 

46 

6.8 

86 

July,  1841, 

3 

7.2 

6.0 

5.7 

4.0 

8.0 

Jan’y.  1842, 

7 

6.3 

8.0 

6.3 

8.4 

8.8 

Jan’y.  1842, 

4 

4.9 

8.0 

6.2 

5.7 

7.2 

July,  1842, 

6 

69 

7.7 

5.8 

8.4 

8.2 

Tuly,  1842, 

2 

5.2 

7.6 

5.9 

6.5 

8.5 
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NEW  MARKET  STREET. 

SOUTH  EAST. 

Average  of  Study. 

Average  of  Study. 

•Z~  | 

=2 

ij 

=8  • 

TIME. 

No. 

1 , g 

tc  to 

TIME. 

No. 

2 

C 1 

z S 

£ 

c 

■-C 

.£ 

hC 

5 ; x 

i° 

< 

rH 

a 

<V 

< 

O 

0 

July  1840, 

i 

July,  1840. 

5 

3.8 

5 6 

.3.7 

7.8 

5.2 

Jan'y,  1841, 

13 

4.6  ! 6 4 

o7 o 

5.3 

6.0 

Jan’y,  1841, 

5 

3 0 

5.1 

3.9 

7.2 

4.9 

July,  1841, 

6 

6 5 5.2 

7.0 

6.3 

8.-5 

July,  1841, 

7 

5.4 

4.2 

5.6 

6.1 

7 0 

Jan’y-  1342, 

7 

4.9  | 7.6 

7.1 

6.0 

7.3 

Jan’y,  1842, 

9 

3.7 

7.0 

5.8 

7.5 

74 

July,  134?, 

15 

4.8  6.4 

5.1 

7.3 

7.5  1 Ju  Iv,  1842, 

10 

4.5 

7.0 

5-7 

6 6 

6.7 

SOUTH  WEST. 

CATHARINE  STREET. 

TIME. 

No. 

Average  of  study. 

TIME. 

No. 

Average  of  Study. 

C 

-fl 

0 

he 

a 

bC  ii 

> Z 

< 

ti 

i» 

0 

0 

fc/i 

C3 

^ . 
if  to 

< 

hi 

O 

July,  1840, 

n 

6.8 

54 

5 2 

7.6 

6 2 

July,  184 

7 

4.4 

2.8 

3.1 

6.6 

4.4 

Jan’y.  1841, 

10 

6.5 

5.L 

5.3 

64 

7.3 

Jan’y,  1841, 

3 

4.4 

4.8 

5.0 

6.3 

5.5 

Jllly.  1 841, 

3 

9.0 

7.0 

6.0 

6.0 

8 2 

■Iulv,  1341  , 

■Tan’y,  1812, 

6 

4.5 

/ / 

4.3 

5 4 

7.S 

Jan’y,  1843, 

5 

4.8 

7.2 

7.2 

7.4 

7.7 

July.  842, 

5 

4.9 

7.1 

4-6 

7.2 

8.3 

July,  1842, 

4 

-.6 

5.5 

5 3 

6 8 

5.4 

THIRD  STRET,  N.  L, 

PENN  TOWNSHIP. 

TIME. 

No. 

Average  of  Study. 

TIME. 

No. 

Average  of  Siuuv. 

X 

o 

. 

? hr 

3 >5 

tc 

0 

i* 

CS 

£ 

ci 

^ . 

tc  hx 

6 

bo 

O 

July,  1840, 
Jan’y.  i841, 

Jul  , 1841, 
Jan’y,  1842, 

Jul  , 1642, 

6 

•2 

3 

7 

12 

3.2 

7.5 

5.1 

4.9 

4.0 

4 5 5-5 

3.7  5 2 

5.1  60 

7.9  5.0 

6.6  1 4 3 

6.7 

5.1 

6.4 

5.6 

5-2 

8.0 

8.5 

8 0 
6.4 

Jul  , 1840, 
Jan’y,  1841, 

J uiy,  1841 , 
Jan’y,  1842, 
July.  1642, 

6 

6 

10 

10 

6 

2.8 

7-4 

7.5 

48 

6.7 

6 3 
9.7 
6.2 
8.0 
7.6 

1.0 

7.8 
7.6 
58 

5.8 

.§'9 

7.9 

7 1 

7.1 

3.3 
7.5 

9.(1 

7.4 

7 6 

NORTH  EAST. 

MASTER  STREET. 

TIME. 

No. 

Average  oi  Study, 

TIME. 

Average  of  Study. 

5 

fci 

as 

>6 

hC  ci 

< 

hC 

O) 

No. 

2 

£ 

C3 

5 

tc 

| 

£ 

be  hi 

"u  fc. 

>c 

< 

fci 

© 

QJ 

0 

July,  1349, 

16 

2.9 

6.1 

4.9 

7.2 

7.1 

July,  1840, 

9 

5-9 

4.7 

5.2 

8.8 

4.5 

3.2 

8.2 

3.5 

7.2 

0T0 

Jan’y,  1841, 

3 

8.5 

4.5 

7.0 

6.0 

8-0 

July,  1811, 

July,  1841. 

3 

8.8 

7.8 

5 3 

9.0 

9.0 

Jan’y,  1342, 

10 

7.3 

3.5 

7.5 

6 9 

Jan’y,  1342, 

13 

5.8 

7.8 

7 4 

63 

6.3 

July,  1842, 

8 

4.3 

6 5 

5 0 

7.6 

4.5 

July,  1842, 

7 

6.6 

7.1 

6 1 

7.9 

7.0 

PALMER  STREET. 

REED  STREET. 

TIME. 

No. 

Average  ot  Study. 

TIME. 

No. 

Average  of  Study. 

S3 

0 

hC 

cl 

£ . 

he  he 

< 

ii 

0 ■ 

6 

ii 

3.. 

to  to 

> c 
?*■ 

< 

he 

p 

6 

July,  1840, 
Jan’y,  1841, 
July,  1841, 
Jan’y,  1842, 
July,  1342, 

3 

2 

2 

6 

23 

5.6 

8.7 

1.5 

5.7 

9.0 
6.2 

5.1 

1.7 

5.5 
6.0 

3.5 

7.0 

5 5 
5.5 

5.8 

5.3 

7.2 

8.3 

4.2 

July,  1840, 
Jan’y.  1841, 
July,  1841, 
Jan’y,  1842, 
July,  1842, 

4 

1 

2 

2 

2 

4 5 

2.5 

4.4 

35 

7.0 

4.5 

8.0 
7.7 

45 

5.0 

4.0 

6 I 

7.7 

5=5 

4.0 

6 8 

5 2 

S.3 

G.8 

82 

12 
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Third,  the  following  table  shows  the  general  averages  for  each  of  the 
schools  at  each  examination,  and  the  final  average  up  to  this  time.  The 
number  of  candidates  is  again  given,  because  it  still  affects  sensibly  the 
accuracy  of  the  numbers.  The  whole  number  of  candidates  presented 
since  July  1840,  is  inserted  with  the  final  average.* 


Table  containing 


the  Average  Mark 


of  the  Candidates  presented  for 
Examination  from  the  several  Grammar  Schools,  from  July,  1840, 
to  July,  1842,  inclusive. 


TOTAL. 

From  July,  1S40,  10 

July  1842,  inclusive. 

c 

oS 

o 

<U 

bX) 

os 

< 

< 

77 

5.7 

45 

6.2 

36 

7.2 

18 

6.4 

36 

5.6 

42 

6.4 

40 

6.4 

38 

6.8 

19 

5.4 

30 

5.9 

40 

5.9 

35 

6.8 

13 

5.5 

11 

5.7 

6 

4.5 

10 

7.9 

Abstract  of  yearly  averages  of  examination! 
for  admissions  since  July,  1840. 


SCHOOLS. 


Model, 

Locust  Street, 

North  West, 
Moyamensing, 

South  East, 

New  Market  Street, 
South  West, 

Penn  Township, 
Catharine  Street, 
Third  Street, 

North  East, 

Master  Street, 

Palmer  Street, 

Reed  Street, 
Carpenter  Street, 
Zane  Street,* 

West  Philadelphia'! 
Blockley, 

Haddington,  }•  f 

Francisville, 
Fairmount,  J 


July, 
1 840. 


Jan’y. 

1841. 


July, 

1841. 


cf  1 ” 

OJ  — 


20  5.4115 
13  5.210  6 
13  0.0  5 8 
6 5.6  3 7, 

5 5.2  54, 
16.6135, 

116.310  6 

6 4.4  6 8, 

7 4.3 
6 5.3 

165.6 
9 5.8 

3 4.4 

4 5.8 
2 5.2 


312 
610 
2 5 


35 
2 6 
65 
3 6. 
26 
15, 
24. 


310 

i 

i 

6 


.lau’y. 

1842. 


2 20  6.4 


3 6.7 
7 7.6 
4'6.4 
9 6.3 
7 6.6 

6 5.9 
10  6.6 

56.9 

7 6.4 
10  7.1 

0136.7 
9 

2 2 5.4 

3 

4 7.9 


July, 

1842. 


10  6.1 


0,0.1 
4 5.] 


6 7.8 


* Established  in  1841.  f Omitted  for  reasons  already  stated. 


Lastly,  the  table  of  the  averages  of  all  the  schools  which  sent  candi- 
dates to  the  successive  examinations  is  given  below.  It  is  generally 
gratifying  as  showing  higher  average  rates  of  attainments  in  the  later  ex- 
aminations. These  numbers  will  afford,  when  collected  in  successive 
years,  an  excellent  criterion  of  the  progress  of  the  grammar  schools  gen- 
erally. 


*1  have  taken  great  pains  to  have  all  these  tables  correctly  made,  but  doubtless  er- 
rors must  occur  in  them,  as  in  every  work  of  the  sort.  Should  any  such  be  detected, 
I will  be  happy  to  rectify  them  in  a subsequent  report. 
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Table  of  the  Average  Numbers  obtained  by  the  Candidates  from  all  the 
schools  at  the  exminat  ions  from  July  1840,  to  July  1842,  inclusive. 


DATE. 

Grammar. 

Reading.  | 

Writing  and 

Orthography. 

Arithmetic. 

Geography. 

General  Aver- 

age. 

July,  1840, 

4.34 

5.27 

4.13 

7.65 

5.29 

5.34 

January,  1841, 

5.20 

6.90 

5.81 

6.61 

6.42 

6.19 

July,  1841, 

6.14 

5.62 

5.69 

6.23 

7.82 

6.29 

January,  1842, 

4.90 

7.72 

6.34 

6.71 

6.65 

6.50 

July,  1842, 

4.84 

6.99 

5.47 

7.01 

7.05 

6.28 

The  same  fact  of  the  general  progress  in  the  attainments  of  the  candi- 
dates is  shown  by  the  number  per  cent,  of  the  applicants  admitted  at  the 
successive  examinations.  This  is  given  in  the  following  table. 

Number  of  Applicants  per  cent,  admitted  at  the  several  examinations 
from  October , 1838,  to  July,  1842. 


October, 

1838—45 

per  cent. 

January, 

1839 — 13 

it 

January, 

1840—64 

it 

July, 

1840—53 

it 

J anuary, 

1841—59 

it 

July, 

1841—77 

it 

January, 

1842—73 

ii 

July, 

1842—72 

it 

It  is  necessary  to  remark  upon  these  tables,  that  they  suppose  the  standard 
of  admission  at  the  High  School  to  have  remained  the  same  during  the 
time  for  which  the  results  are  given,  and  that  they  suppose  the  same  de- 
gree of  pains  to  have  been  taken  by  the  teachers  and  committees  in  se- 
lecting the  applicants  for  admission.  The  standard  has  in  fact  been 
nearly  the  same,  perhaps  a little  higher  in  the  later  than  in  the  earlier 
examinations,  which  would  make  the  results  appear  worse  for  the  gram- 
mar schools  ; and  more  care  has,  in  some  of  the  sections,  been  taken  in 
the  selection  of  candidates,  which  would  make  the  results  appear  better. 
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VI.  Winter  Lectures  at  the  High  School. 

These  lectures  now  almost  form  a part  of  the  regular  operation  of  the 
school.  They  were  first  commenced  by  Dr.  McMurlrie,  and  his  course 
having  been  favorably  received,  the  circle  of  lecturers  was  increased  by 
bringing  in  the  other  Professors.  They  are  intended  especially  for  the 
benefit  of  teachers  connected  with  the  public  schools,  and  have  embraced 
a considerable  variety  of  topics,  technical,  scientific  and  general.  During 
the  next  winter  it  is  proposed  to  render  them  more  useful  by  obtaining  a 
series  of  four  or  five  lectures  from  each  of  three  or  four  Professors. 
This  will  afford  a better  opportunity  for  the  discussion  of  entire  branches 
of  science,  and  the  course  will  be  more  instructive  than  heretofore. 


VII.  Miscellaneous  Statistics. 

There  are  a few  subjects  of  inquiry  which  have  from  time  to  time 
presented  themselves,  upon  which  it  has  been  desirable  to  collect  statis- 
tics, and  which  do  not  come  under  any  of  the  preceding  heads,  but  bear 
more  especially  upon  what  may  be  called  the  out-door  relations  of  the 
school. 

1.  The  first  of  these  decides  the  question  whether  the  different  school 
sections  are  fairly  represented  in  the  High  School,  the  pupils  being  de- 
rived from  them  in  proportion  to  the  taxes  paid  for  the  support  of  the 
schools.  The  following  table  gives  the  state  of  the  case  as  shown  by 
the  admissions  up  to  this  term.  It  should  be  observed  that  the  actual 
residences  of  the  pupils,  and  not  the  school  sections  frpm  which  they 
came,  furnish  the  proper  data  for  the  table. 


>-> 

3 

N.  Liberties. 

Kensington. 

S.  Garden. 

Southwark. 

C/1 

a 

<v 

§ fab 

ci  c 
S»vS 
o 

S ' 

Proportional  number  of  taxables  in  1840, 

75 

28 

21J 

23 

23J 

10 

“ “ of  pupils  admitted  to  the  High 

School, 

lie 

43 

21 

28 

22 

10 

Proportion  of  county  taxes  in  1841,  paid  by  the  dif- 

ferent  sections, 

244 

39 

15 

31 

28 

10 

The  proportionate  number  of  pupils  corresponds  nearly  with  the  propor- 
tion of  the  number  of  taxables  ; the  excess  in  favor  of  the  city  producing 
a nearer  proportion  to  the  compound  ratio  of  persons  and  amount  of  taxes. 
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2.  The  next  point  is  in  reference  to  the  occupations  of  the  parents  of 
the  pupils.  It  appears  but  reasonable  that  all  should  be  satisfied  with 
the  fact,  that  the  school  is  open  to  every  one  without  test  except  that  of 
qualification.  But  a desire  has  repeatedly  been  shown,  to  ascertain 
whether  this  is  in  reality  a school  resorted  to  by  the  sons  of  those  in 
moderate  or  indifferent  circumstances,  or  of  the  wealthy.  This  ques- 
tion is  fully  settled  by  records  of  the  occupations  of  the  parents  of  the 
pupils.  A summary  of  these  is  given  in  the  following  table,  and  an  ab- 
stract of  the  whole  is  placed  below  it. 


> 
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OCCUPATIONS  OF  THE  PARENTS  OF  PUPILS 


In  the  Central  High  School  in  July  1842,  and  of  those  admitted  since 

January  1840. 


Aldermen, 

2 

Brought  up, 

260 

Artist, 

1 

Judges, 

2 

Bakers, 

8 

Laborers,  . 

11 

Barber, 

1 

Lawyers, 

3 

Blacksmiths, 

10 

Lumber  Merchants, 

2 

Blindmaker, 

1 

Machinists,  . 

6 

Boarding-house  Keepers, 

4 

Manufacturers, 

12 

Bookbinders, 

3 

Mariners, 

8 

Brassfounders, 

4 

Mathematical  Instrument  Maker, 

1 

Brewers, 

Bricklayers,  . 

2 

Merchants,  . 

31 

2 

Milliners, 

2 

Brickmakers, 

5 

Moroecr  Dresser,  .. 

1 

Brokers, 

3 

Musical  Instrument  Maker, 

1 

Brushmakers, 

2 

Painters, 

2 

Cabinetmakers, 

5 

Pawnbroker, 

’ 1 

Carpenters,  . 

20 

Physicians,  . 

10 

Carters, 

5 

Planemaker, 

1 

Clergymen, 

3 

Plasterers, 

2 

Clerks  and  Accountants, 

32 

Plumbers, 

2 

Coachmakers, 

2 

Portrait  Painters, 

2 

Coaldealers, 

2 

Printers, 

5 

Coalviewer, 

I 

Prisonkeeper, 

1 

Collectors, 

3 

Pumpmaker, 

1 

Combnakers, 

3 

Rigger, 

1 

Confectioner, 

1 

Railroad  Contractor, 

1 

Conveyancer, 

I 

Saddlers, 

5 

Coopers, 

2 

Sailing  Masters,  (Navy) 

2 

Corders, 

2 

Sawmakers,  . 

2 

Cordwainers, 

25 

Ship  Chandler, 

1 

County  Commiisioner, 

1 

Shipsmith, 

1 

Curriers, 

7 

Shipwrights, 

4 

Custom  Housi  Officers, 

3 

Sea  Captain, 

1 

Dealer, 

1 

Silversmith,  . 

1 

Dentist, 

1 

Stereotypefounder,  . 

1 

Diesinker, 

1 

Stockmaker, 

1 

Distiller, 

1 

Spooler, 

1 

Drovers, 

3 

Stonecutters, 

6 

Druggists, 

5 

Storekeepers, 

8 

Engravers,  . 

G 

Superintendent  Gas  Works, 

1 

Farmers, 

3 

Surgical  Instrument  Maker, 

1 

Fisherman,  . 

1 

Tailors, 

11 

Framemaker, 

1 

Tailoresses,  . 

3 

Furrier, 

I 

Tallowchandlers, 

2 

Gen'lernen,  . 

3 

Teachers, 

13 

Gentlewomen,  (widows) 

23 

Tinmen, 

3 

Glovemaker, 

1 

Tobacconists, 

7 

Grocers, 

16 

Traders, 

2 

Hardware  Merchants, 

4 

Turners, 

3 

llatters. 

6 

Victuallers,  . . . 

• 4 

Hay  Merch  nt, 

1 

Watchmaker, 

1 

Horse  Dealer, 

1 

Watchmen,  . . 

2 

Hose  Manufacturer, 

2 

Weavers, 

9 

Innkeepers, 

9 

Whipmaker,  . 

1 

Ironfounders, 

2 

Worker  in  Metals,  . 

1 

Jewellers, 

2 

260 

Not  ascertained, 

2 

469 

Abstract  of  the  Occupations,  <^c.  of  the  Parents  of  Pupils  in  the  Central 

High  School. 


PER  CENTAGE. 


Engaged  in  Mechanical  and  kindred  occupations,  58 

“ Trade,  Commerce,  &c.,  30 

Living  on  Income  or  in  Professions,  including  Law,  Medi- 
cine, and  Divinity,  or  in  the  Navy,  6 

Widows  supporting  sons,  5 
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3.  Rate  of  filling  up  the  School.  It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Con- 
trollers to  fill  the  High  School  gradually,  admitting  at  the  successive 
examinations  as  many  candidates  as  were  qualified  up  to  a certain  limit, 
which  in  fact  has  not  been  reached  except  at  the  last  examination.  The 
rate  at  which  the  school  has  filled  will  be  seen  by  the  annexed  table. 


Date  of  Admission. 

No.  Admit. 

No.  in  School  at  the 
beginning  of  each 
Term. 

October,  1838, 

63 

January,  1839, 

60 

January,  1840, 

58 

148 

July,  1840, 

65 

199 

January,  1841, 

49 

230 

July,  1841, 

56 

263 

January,  1842, 

79 

307 

July,  1842, 

81 

335 

January,  1843, 

70 

370* 

July,  1843, 

70 

395f 

* Estimated  number  at  the  beginning  of  the  term,  the  average 
number  for  the  term  will  fall  short  of  350. 

t Estimated  number.  The  average  for  the  term  will  be  about 
360. 

The  last  two  sets  of  numbers  for  January  1843,  and  July  1843,  are  filled 
up  by  estimate  according  to  the  data  derived  from  the  preceding'  terms. 
The  average  number  of  pupils  in  the  term  from  January  to  July  1843, 
will  reach  nearly  350,  if  70  be  admitted  in  January  ; and  an  admission 
of  70  again  in  July  1843,  will  make  the  average  during  the  following 
term  rather  over  360,  after  which  the  number  of  admissions  will  be  re- 
gulated, unless  the  school  accommodations  be  increased,  by  the  aggregate 
number  of  pupils  graduated  at  the  close  of  any  term  and  withdrawn 
during  its  progress. 

It  may  be  desirable  to  look  at  this  matter  in  another  point  of  view, 
namely,  in  reference  to  the  proportion  of  the  numbers  admitted  to  those 
who  remain  in  the  institution  at  the  end  of  any  given  time.  The  fol- 
lowing table  shows  that  as  far  as  present  experience  can  determine,  the 
numbers  per  cent,  remaining  in  the  school  at  the  end  of  six  months,  one 
year,  and  so  on  up  to  four  years,  are  as  follows: 
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Table  showing  the  number  of  Pupils  in  the  School  after  different 
periods  have  elapsed  from  the  date  of  entrance. 


Date  of  Admission. 

No.  Admit. 

No.  remain- 
ing in 
July,  1842. 

No.  per  cent, 
remaining  in 
July,  1842. 

Time  elapsed 
since 

Admission. 

1.  October  22d,  1838, 

63 

23 

37 

4 years. 

2.  January  7th,  1839, 

60 

18 

30 

34  “ 

3.  January  6th,  1840, 

58 

26 

45 

2i  “ 

4.  July  15th,  1840, 

65 

43 

66 

2 “ 

5.  January  6th,  1841, 

49 

37 

76 

11  “ 

6.  July  14th,  1841, 

56 

52 

93 

1 year. 

7.  January  6th,  1842, 

79 

76 

96 

h “ 

430 

275 

Now  if  this  rate  of  decrease  continue,  the  school  prior  to  the  ex- 
amination for  admission  in  January  1844,  will  contain  the  following 
number  of  pupils,  showing  at  the  end  of  the  term  in  July  1844,  327 
pupils.  The  number  at  the  beginning  of  the  term  was  found  above  to 
be  397,  and  the  average  number  will  be  362. 

Table  showing  the  probable  number  of  Pupils  in  January  1844,  ac- 
cording to  the  average  rate  of  increase  and  decrease. 


Date  of  Admission 

No.  Admitted. 

No.  in  January, 
1844. 

January,  1840, 

58 

21 

July,  1840, 

65 

20 

January,  1841, 

49 

18 

July,  1841, 

56 

25 

January,  1842, 

79 

52 

July,  1842, 

81 

62 

January,  1843, 

70 

62 

July,  1843, 

70 

67 

528 

327 

If  this  rate  be  preserved,  the  question  may  be  settled  as  to  how  many 
divisions  there  will  necessarily  be  in  the  High  School.  If  seventy-five 
pupils  be  admitted  at  any  one  examination,  it  appears,  unless  the  rate  of 
decrease  should  hereafter  change,  twenty-seven  will  graduate  at  the  end  of 
four  years.  All  the  early  admissions  would  leave  about  twenty  in  the  first 
class.  If  the  number  should  be  at  or  about  twenty,  and  the  second 
class  be  not  much  larger,  they  may  very  well  be  united  in  many  of  the 
departments,  divided  into  sections,  in  different  stages  of  progress.  With 
an  admission  of  from  seventy  to  eighty  in  both  the  first  and  second 
classes,  it  would  be  better,  if  it  be  practicable,  to  keep  the  classes  sep- 
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arate.  From  the  data  thus  furnished,  it  appears  that  the  High  School 
supplies  the  present  demand  for  instruction  of  the  higher  grade  in  the 
School  District,  the  number  of  pupils  which  it  can  admit  at  each  ex- 
amination being  about  the  number  who  have  at  the  late  examinations 
proved  qualified  for  entrance. 

5.  It  has  been  supposed  that  candidates  who  present  themselves  for 
examination  at  the  High  School,  and  fail  in  obtaining  admission  to  it,  are 
discouraged,  and  do  not  subsequently  come  forward.  This  is  no  doubt 
true  in  many  cases,  and  should  stimulate  the  teachers  and  committees  of 
the  grammar  schools  to  a close  scrutiny  of  the  pretensions  of  the  pupils 
who  desire  to  apply  for  admission.  They  may  save  much  pain  and 
mortification  to  both  parents  and  children  by  attention  to  this  subject.  It 
is  not  correct,  however,  to  suppose,  that  the  effect  of  rejection  is  al- 
ways, and  of  necessity,  to  discourage  the  candidates  from  a second  trial. 
This  fact  is  fully  shown  by  the  annexed  table,  in  which  the  number  of 
admissions  subsequent  to  a rejection  is  found  to  vary  from  24  to  58  per 
cent. 

Table  shotting  the  per  tentage  of  Pupils  rejected  at  any  examination, 
and  subsequently  admitted. 


DATE. 

Applicants 

rejected. 

Subsequent- 
ly admit- 
ted. 

Per  cent- 
age. 

October,  1838, 

76 

32 

43 

January,  1839, 

79 

19 

24 

January,  1840, 

29 

7 

24 

July,  1840, 

58 

17 

29 

January,  1841, 

34 

11* 

32 

July,  1841, 

17 

10* 

58 

January,  1842, 

29 

10* 

34 

July,  1842, 

31 

t 

*Some  of  the  applicants  rejected  at  this  time  may  still  come  forward, 
t The  last  examination. 

6.  It  appears  to  some  of  the  friends  of  the  High  School  that  the  age 
of  twelve  is  too  early  a one  for  the  admission  of  pupils.  The  standard 
of  attainment  in  their  view  should  be  raised  so  as  to  put  it  out  of  the 
power  of  a boy  of  twelve  to  enter.  That,  practically,  there  is  no  danger 
of  crowding  the  school  with  very  young  boys  while  the  grammar  schools 
retain  their  present  standard  of  efficiency,  is  shown  by  the  annexed  ta- 
ble, which  gives  the  average  age  of  the  pupils  admitted  at  eacli  examin- 
ation since  the  opening  of  the  school. 


In 

O 
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Average  Age  of  Pupils  admitted  to  the  High  School  at  the  different 

periods. 


Date  of  Admission. 

Average  Age. 

October  22d,  1838, 

January  7th,  1839, 

January  6th,  1840, 

July  15th,  1840, 

January  6th,  1841, 

July  14th,  1841, 

January  6th,  1842, 

July  14th,  1842, 

12y.  lm. 

13  1 

13  5 

13  11 

14  5 

14  8 

14  0 

14  4 

At  the  opening  of  the  school  there  was  no  limitation  in  reference  to 
age,  but  subsequently,  though  twelve  years  was  made  the  earliest  age 
at  which  a pupil  could  enter,  the  average  age  was  over  thirteen,  and  has 
risen  to  between  fourteen  and  fifteen.  The  matter  appears  to  regulate 
itself  satisfactorily,  without  any  necessity  for  excluding  precocious  boys 
by  raising  the  limit  of  age. 

7.  The  question  whether  the  pupils  of  the  High  School  have  really 
been  pupils  of  the  grammar  schools  for  any  considerable  length  of  time 
before  entering  the  High  School,  was  so  fully  answered  in  the  affirma- 
tive by  the  data  collected  and  given  in  my  report  in  January  last,  that  I 
need  hardly  do  more  than  refer  to  the  matter  here.  It  appears  that  the 
average  time  during  which  the  pupils,  admitted  to  the  High  School  prior 
to  the  reorganization  in  1840,  were  in  the  public  schools, was  21.5  months; 
since  the  reorganization  and  up  to  January  1842,  inclusive,  23.9  months. 
The  class  just  admitted  was  on  the  average  in  the  public  schools  31.2 
months.  The  average  time  during  which  boys  remain  as  pupils  in  the 
grammar  schools  themselves,  taken  from  four  schools,  three  in  the  first  and 
one  in  the  second  section  of  the  district,  was  18.9  months,  or  less  than 
the  corresponding  average  of  pupils  admitted  from  the  grammar  schools 
to  the  High  School. 

There  are  other  interesting  questions  upon  which  a longer  period  of 
years  will  throw  considerable  light,  and  to  answer  which  the  experience 
of  the  school  should  be  carefully  and  faithfully  collected.  I feel  that  I 
have  already  transcended  the  limits  proper  for  a report  in  my  endeavor  to 
execute  the  duty  enjoined  by  the  Committee,  and  close  by  respectfully 
submitting  the  subjects  already  discussed  to  their  consideration. 

A.  D.  BACHE, 
Principal  Central  High  School 


Philadelphia,  July  31, 1842. 
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APPENDIX 

TO  THE 

REPORT  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  OF  THE  HIGH 

SCHOOL. 


[No.  1.] 

CONTROLLERS  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS, 
Elected  Monday,  April  4th,  1842. 


First  Section — City  of  Philadelphia — George  M.  Wharton,  William 
Biddle,  Thomas  G.  Hollingsworth,  George  Emlen,  Jr.,  Clifford  Smith, 
Samuel  English,  George  H.  Burgin,  M.  D. 

Second  Section — Northern  Liberties — Richard  G.  Laning,  John  Mil- 
ler, John  C.  Smith. 

Third  Section — Southwark — William  G.  Flanagan,  Stephen  P. 
Morris. 

Fourth  Section — Spring  Garden — Thomas  H.  Forsyth,  Joseph 
Yeager. 

Fifth  Section-— Oxford,  Lower  Dublin,  Byberry  and  Moreland— 
John  Foulkrod. 

Sixth  Section — Germantoivn,  Roxborough  and  Bristol — William 
Wister. 

Seventh  and  Eighth  Sections — West  Philadelphia,  Blockley,  King- 
sessing  and  Passyunk — Henry  Leech. 

Ninth  Section — Moyamcnsing — Francis  Lyons. 

Tenth  Section — Kensington — John  Robbins,  Jr.,  Hugh  Clark. 

Eleventh  Section — North  and  South  Penn  Township  and  Unincor- 
porated Northern  Liberties — Jacob  Heyberger. 
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COMMITTEE  ON  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

GEORGE  M.  WHARTON, 

JACOB  HEYBERGER, 

GEORGE  EMLEN,  Jr. 

JOSEPH  YEAGER, 

JOHN  MILLER. 

The  High  School  was  opened  for  the  reception  of  Pupils,  Octo- 
ber, 1838. 


CONTROLLERS  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

First  Section. — Thomas  Dunlap,  Thomas  G.  Hollingsworth,  George 
M.  Wharton,  Samuel  English. 

Second  Section. — George  M.  Justice. 

Third  Section. — William  G.  Flanagan. 

Fourth  Section. — Alexander  Wentz. 

Fifth  Section. — John  Foulkrod. 

Sixth  Section. — Charles  V.  Hagner. 

Seventh  and  Eighth  Sections. — Henry  Leech. 

Ninth  Section. — Andrew  Hooten. 

Tenth  Section. — Richard  R.  Spain. 

Since  the  reorganization  of  the  school  in  January,  1840,  two  exami- 
nations for  admission  have  been  held  each  year,  one  in  January,  and 
one  in  July.  The  number  of  pupils  in  the  school  in  January  1842, 
was  307.  The  number  admitted  since  the  opening  of  the  school,  has 
been  430.  The  six  divisions  into  which  the  pupils  were  divided  in 
January  last,  consisted  of  the  following  numbers  : — 1st  division,  27 ; 2d 
division,  43;  3d  division,  40;  4th  division,  54;  5th  division,  63;  6th 
division,  80.  The  first  division  consists  chiefly  of  pupils  admitted  in 
October,  1838,  the  second  chiefly  of  those  admitted  in  January,  1840, 
and  each  of  the  following  divisions  principally  of  those  admitted  at  the 
several  succeeding  semi-annual  examinations.  Of  the  pupils  in  January 
last,  the  Principal  Course  of  four  years  was  taken  by  197;  the  Clas- 
sical Course  of  four  years,  by  73 ; and  the  English  Course  of  two 
years,  by  37. 


LIST  OF  THE  STUDIES 

Pursued  by  the  Pupils  of  the  Central  High  School  of  Philadelphia, 
during  the  year  beginning  September  1st,  1841. 

The  subjects  marked  thus  * are  those  upon  which  the  pupils  will  be 
examined,  at  the  close  of  the  term  ending  July  15th,  1842. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  ENGLISH  BELLES  LETTRES. 
Professor  Frost. 

First  Division. 

* History  of  Literature  (Schlegel.)  History  of  the  Middle  Ages 
(Keightley.)  Lectures  on  Belles  Lettres.  * Forensic  Discussions. 
* Compositions. 

Second  Division. 

* Rhetoric  (Blair.)  History  of  Charles  Y.  (Robertson,)  completed. 
History  of  England  (Goldsmith.)  * Written  Compositions.  Forensic 
Discussions. 


Third  Division. 

History  of  Indian  Wars  (Moore)  completed.  Life  of  Washington 
(Marshall.)  History  of  Charles  V.  (Robertson)  commenced.  * Rhe- 
toric (Whately)  commenced.  Written  Compositions.  Forensic  Dis- 
cussions. 

Fourth  Division. 

History  of  the  United  States  (Frost)  completed.  History  of  Indian 
Wars  (Moore.)  * Rhetoric  (Blair)  commenced.  * Written  Composi- 
tions. 

Fifth  Division. 

History  of  the  United  States  (Frost.)  Composition  (Frost)  Themes. 
* Rhetorical  Analysis.  * History  of  Indian  Wars  (Moore)  commenced. 

Sixth  Division. 

* Exercises  in  Composition  (Frost)  Themes.  Rhetorical  Analysis. 

Professor  Sanderson  and  Assistants.! 

Third  Division. 

* History  of  Rome  (Goldsmith.) 

Fourth  Division. 

* Etymological  Exercises  (Oswald.)  * Grammar,  (Lectures)  Geo- 
graphy, Drawing  of  Maps. 

Pupils  of  the  English  Department.  History  of  England  (Gold- 
smith.) 

t Pupils  of  the  First  Division  who  have  taken  the  Teacher’s  Course,  viz.  Charles 
Bowman,  Rufus  Chadwick,  Clinton  Gillingham,  Hall  Grandgent,  Zephaniah  Hop- 
per, James  Kirkpatrick,  James  G.  McCollin,  William  J.  McElroy,  and  Joseph  G. 
Williamson. 
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Fifth  Division. 

* Etymological  Exercises  (Oswald.)  * Drawing  of  Maps.  * Ex- 
ercises in  Grammar  (Murray)  and  Lectures.  Exercises  in  Spelling  and 
Punctuation. 

Pupils  in  the  English  Department.  History  of  England  (Gold- 
smith.) History  of  Greece  (Goldsmith.) 

Sixth  Division. 

The  same  studies  as  in  the  Fifth  Division. 

Pupils  of  the  English  Department.  History  of  Rome  (Goldsmith.) 

Professor  Shaw. 

Second,  Third , Fourth,  Fifth,  and  Sixth  Divisions. 

Practice  in  the  Art  of  Reading. 

Sixth  Division. 

* History  of  the  United  States  (Frost.) 

DEPARTMENT  OF  FRENCH  AND  SPANISH  LANGUAGES. 

Professor  Deloutte. 

First  Division. 

French  Grammar*  (Levizac.)  Reading  and  translation*  (Charles 
XII.,  &c.)  Translation  on  the  black  board  of  English  into  French.* 
Communications  from  the  Professor  to  the  Pupil  in  French.* 

Spanish  Grammar.  Rasgos  Historicos.* 

Second  and  Third  Divisions. 

Reading  and  translation  (Charles  XII. ) * French  Grammar.  Com- 

munications from  the  Professor  to  the  Pupil  in  French.*  Written 
translations  on  the  black  board.* 

Fourth  Division. t 

Reading  and  translation  (Perrin’s  Fables — Charles  XII*  commenced.) 
Grammar  (Levizac),  Phrases.* 

Fifth  Division .t 

Reading  and  translation  (Perrin’s  Fables — Description  of  Animals.*) 
Grammar  (Levizac),  Phrases.* 

Sixth  Division. 

Introductory  exercises  in  reading  and  translation*  (Deloutte.)  Pro- 
nunciation, Grammar  commenced. 

f The  Professor  has  been  assisted  in  hearing  these  Divisions  by  Clinton  Gilling- 
ham, and  William  J.  McElroy,  of  the  Teacher’s  Class. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  LATIN  AND  GREEK  LANGUAGES.! 
Professor  Sanderson. 

First  Division. 

Caesar’s  Commentaries  completed.  * Sallust  completed.  Virgil. 

* Horace’s  Odes.  Greek  Grammar  (Sophocles.)  Graeca  Minora. 

* Delectus. 

Second  Division. 

* Caesar  completed.  * Virgil  commenced.  Written  exercises.  Latin 
Grammar  (Andrews.)  Greek  Lessons  (Cleveland.) 

Third,  Fourth,  and  Fifth  Divisions. % 

* Caesar’s  Commentaries.  * Latin  Lessons  (Andrews.) 

Sixth  Division. 

* Latin  Lessons  (Andrews.)  *Latin  Grammar  (Andrews.) 

DEPARTMENT  OF  MENTAL,  MORAL,  AND  POLITICAL 

SCIENCE. 

Professor  Shaw. 

First  Division. 

Lectures  on  Mental  Science.  * Lectures  on  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  completed. 

Second  Division. 

Moral  Science  (Lectures.)  * Objects  and  advantages  of  the  study  of 
Mental  Science  (Lectures.) 

Third  Division. 

Constitution  of  Pennsylvania  (Fuller.)  * Constitution  of  the  United 
States  (Lectures,)  commenced. 

Fourth  Division. 

Objects  and  Benefits  of  Education,  (Lectures.)  *Moral  powers  and 
propensities  (Lectures.)  Constitution  of  Pennsylvania  (Fuller,)  com- 
menced. 

Fifth  Division. 

* Elementary  principles  of  Morals.  Means  of  improving  the  charac- 
ter (Lectures.) 

t These  studies  since  January,  1840,  have  been  pursued  by  the  pupils  of  the  Clas- 
sical course  only. 

| Rufus  Chadwick,  Hall  Grandgent,  and  J.  G.  Williamson,  Pupils  in  the  Teacher’s 
Class,  have  assisted  the  Professor  in  hearing  these  divisions,  during  the  past  term 
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Sixth  Division. 

Elementary  principles  of  Morals.  Relations  of  Pupils  and  Teach- 
ers; of  Children  and  Parents  or  Guardians,  (Lectures.)  Necessity  of 
School  Government,  &c.,  (Lectures.) 

DEPARTMENT  OF  MATHEMATICS. 

Professor  Yogdes. 

First  Division .t 

Miscellaneous  exercises  in  Algebra,*  Mensuration  (Bonnycastle,)  Sur- 
veying, (Guinmere,)  Navigation  (Bowditch.)  Use  of  the  Globes*  (Keith.) 
Cambridge  Mechanics,  (Farrar.) 

Second  Division. 

Exercises  in  Arithmetic  (Davies.)  Algebra*  (Bridge.)  Mensuration 
(Bonnycastle.)  Plane  Trigonometry*  (M.S.)  Surveying  (Gummere.) 

Third  and  Fourth  Divisions. 

Exercises  in  Arithmetic  (Davies.)  Mensuration*  (Bonnycastle.)  Plane 
Trigonometry*  (M.S.)  Geometry  (Legendre.) 

Fifth  Division. 

Exercises  in  Arithmetic  (Davies.)  Mensuration*  (Bonnycastle.)  Geo- 
metry* (Legendre.) 

Sixth  Division. 

Arithmetic*  (Davies.)  Geometry*  (Davies’  Elements.) 

DEPARTMENT  OF  MATHEMATICS  AND  ASTRONOMY. 

Professor  Kendall. 

First  Division. 

Analytical  Geometry  (Davies.)  Descriptive  Geometry  (Davies.)  *Dif- 
ferential  and  Integral  Calculus  (Davies.)  ^'Theoretical  Astronomy  (Nor- 
ton.) *Practical  Astronomy  (Francceur.t)  *Practical  Exercises  in  the 
Use  of  Astronomical  and  other  Instruments.il 


t The  first  division  has  been,  during  the  last  term,  subdivided  into  four  sections  in 
the  Mathematical  department,  pursuing  different  studies,  according  to  their  intended 
pursuits  on  leaving  the  school  at  the  close  of  the  term.  The  studies  of  all  the  sec- 
tions are  enumerated  here  and  in  Professor  Kendall’s  department. 

t This  work  has  been  studied  by  one  section  of  the  class  in  the  original  French. 

||  The  class  has  been  subdivided  for  these  exercises,  which  have  included  the  use 
of  the  Sextant,  Transit  Instrument.  Equatorial  and  its  Micrometer,  and  the  Barome- 
ter as  applied  to  the  measurement  of  heights. 
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Second  Division. t 

*Conic  Sections  and  Application  of  Algebra  to  Geometry  (Farrar’s 
Bezout.)  *Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry  (Davies,  Legendre  and 
Farrar’s  Lacroix.)  Geometry  (Davies  and  Legendre.) 

Third  Division. 

* Algebra  (Davies’  First  Lessons  and  Bridge.)  Plane  Trigonometry 
(Farrar’s  Lacroix,  Davies  and  Legendre.) 

Fourth  Division. 

Algebra  (Davies’  First  Lessons,)  completed.  First  Class  in  Algebra 
(^Davies’  Bourdon.) 

Fifth  and  Sixth  Divisions. 

Algebra  (*Davies,  First  Lessons.) 

Note.  The  Observatory  will  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  visitors  at  any  time  on 
Friday  and  Tuesday,  when  Professor  Kendall  is  not  actually  engaged  in  examining 
his  classes.  Application  to  be  made  to  the  Janitor  at  the  south  door  of  entrance  to 
the  High  School,  or  to  the  Professor. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY  AND  ME- 
CHANICS/! 

Professor  Cresson. 

First  Division. 

* Theoretical  Mechanics  (Lectures  on  the  basis  of  Poncelet.)  * The 
Steam  Engine  (Lectures.)  Elements  of  Physics  (Lectures.) 

Professor  Kendall. 

Second  Division. 

Mechanics  & Hydrostatics  (Willetts  & Smith.) 

DEPARTMENT  OF  CHEMISTRY. 

Professor  Booth.J 
First  Division. 

* Inorganic  and  Organic  Chemistry,  Analysis  (Lectures  & Practical 
operations.!!) 


f Subdivided  into  four  classes.  The  studies  of  all  are  enumerated, 
t This  course  was  commenced  in  January,  1842. 

||  The  Practical  operations  have  kept  pace  with  the  lectures.  The  class  has  been 
subdivided  into  seven  sections,  operating  usually  at  the  same  time. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

Professor  McMurtrie. 

First  Division. 

* Zoology.  History  of  the  Science,  Method  in  general.  Method  in 
Zoology.  Primary  divisions — genera,  species,  varieties,  classes,  orders, 
&c.  Vertebrate.  Mammalia — Birds — Reptiles — Fishes. 

Second  Division. 

* Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology  concluded.  Skin,  Muscles,  Or- 
gans of  Digestion — Abdominal  and  Thoracic  Viscera — Physiology  of 
Digestion — Heart  and  Vascular  System — Circulation  of  the  Blood — 
Larynx  and  Lungs — Physiology  of  Respiration — Nervous  System — • 
Physiology  of  do. — Light — Anatomy  of  the  Eye. 

Third  Division. 

* The  same  as  for  the  Second  Division,  ending  with  the  Physiology 
of  Respiration. 

Fourth  Division. 

* Human  Osteology  completed.  Head — Trunk — Extremities — Evi- 
dences of  Design. 

Fifth  Division. 

* Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology  commenced.  Bones — Skele- 
ton ; Functions  and  Divisions — Spine — Thorax — Cranium — Evidences 
of  Design. 

Sixth  Division. 

* Elements  of  Special  Physics.  Anatomical  and  Physiological  gene- 
ralities. 

The  Cabinets  of  Natural  History  will  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  visitors  at  any 
hour  on  Saturday  or  Monday,  when  Professor  McMurtrie  is  not  actually  engaged  in 
examining  his  classes.  Application  to  be  made  to  the  Janitor  at  the  south  door  of 
entrance  to  the  High  School,  or  to  the  Professor. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DRAWING  AND  WRITING. 
Professor  Peale  and  Assistant  Professor  Becker. 

First  Division. 

Practice  of  drawing  from  engraved  models  continued.  Plain  and  or- 
namental writing. 
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Second,  Third  and  Fourth  Divisions. 

Application  of  the  principles  of  Graphics  to  drawing  from  engraved 
models,  mechanical  implements,  architectural  and  other  designs,  designs 
of  furniture,  &c.  Exercises  in  plain  writing. 

Fifth  and  Sixth  Divisions. 

Principles  of  Graphics,  (Peale.)  Plain  writing. 

Note. — Specimens  of  Drawing  and  Writing  will  be  suspended  for  examination 
in  the  Drawing  School,  on  the  third  floor  of  the  south  wing. 

A.  D.  BACHE,  Principal. 


SUBJECTS  OF  THE  COMPOSITIONS 


In  the  Department  of  English  Belles  Lettres,  offered  by  the  pupils  of 
the  First  Division  of  the  Central  High  School  at  the  Examination, 
July,  1842. 


NAMES. 

Charles  Bowman. 
Jacob  Brickman. 
John  W.  Brown. 
Rufus  Chadwick. 

Samuel  Costill. 

Clinton  Gillingham. 
Samuel  Godshall. 

Hall  Grandgent. 
James  Hinkel. 
Zephaniah  Hopper. 

James  Kirkpatrick. 
James  G.  McCollin. 
Samuel  McCutchen. 

William  M‘Elroy. 
George  M‘Murtrie. 
Robert  M.  Martin. 


SUBJECTS. 

The  Elements  of  National  Prosperity. 
Frederick  the  Great.  From  the  French. 

The  Rich  and  the  Poor.  From  the  French. 
The  Importance  of  Classification  to  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science. 

Character  of  the  Prose  Writings  of  Washing- 
ton Irving. 

The  French  in  America. 

Does  Agriculture  exert  more  influence  than 
Commerce?  Affirmative. 

Dissertation.  Duties  of  the  American  Scholar. 
The  Catacombs  of  Rome.  From  the  French. 
Does  Agriculture  exert  more  influence  than 
Commerce?  Negative. 

The  Uses  of  Astronomy. 

Public  Instruction. 

Effect  of  the  Conquest  of  Granada  by  Ferdi- 
nand the  Catholic. 

Uses  of  History. 

The  proper  use  of  Wealth. 

Influence  of  Maternal  Instruction. 
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Anderson  Randall. 
Joseph  Ruth. 

William  B.  Saurman. 

Charles  M.  Smith. 
John  Torrey. 

James  Toy. 

Edward  H.  Watson. 
John  S.  Watson. 

Joseph  Williamson. 


Life  and  Character  of  William  Penn. 
Dissertation  on  the  Beauties  of  Astronomy. 
Relations  existing  between  Man  and  the  Phy- 
sical Universe. 

The  Age  of  Leo  the  Tenth. 

The  Revival  of  Learning. 

Poland. 

Commerce. 

The  Marriage  of  Vengeance.  From  the 

o o 

French. 

Speech  of  Caius  Marius.  From  the  Latin  of 
Sallust. 


SUBJECTS  OF  COMPOSITIONS 

In  the  Department  of  English  Belles  Lettres,  offered  by  the  Pupils  of 
the  Second  Division  of  the  Central  High  School  at  the  Examination, 
July,  1842. 


NAMES. 

John  L.  Baker. 


Joseph  Cards. 

Edward  W.  Clark. 
Wm.  W.  Clark. 

Lewis  J.  Crans. 

Chas.  M.  Cresson. 

Francis  G.  Cummings. 
Sami.  F.  Flood. 

Henry  Gerhart. 

Henry  S.  Hagert. 

Geo.  Harding. 

Wm.  H.  Hawkins. 


SUBJECTS. 

Does  Poetry  exert  more  Influence  on  the 
National  Character  than  History  ? Affirm- 
tive. 

The  Melting  of  the  Snow.  (Translated  from 
the  French.) 

The  Settlement  of  Maryland. 

Is  Columbus  entitled  to  greater  honors  than 
Washington?  Negative. 

Does  Poetry  exert  more  Influence  on  the  Na- 
tional Character  than  History?  Negative. 

The  Injustice  of  the  Conduct  of  the  United 
States  toward  the  Aboriginal  Inhabitants. 

Contemplation  of  the  Starry  Heavens. 

The  Expedition  of  Xerxes. 

Hail  and  Water  Spouts.  (Translated  from 
the  French.) 

Columbus  before  the  Queen.  A Poem. 

Palenque. 

Julius  Caesar. 
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Jacob  S.  Hess. 

Lewis  L.  Houpt. 

Wm.  H.  Hunter. 
Lewis  Hyneman. 

Howard  Jewell. 
Wm.  B.  Keen. 

David  L.  Ketler. 
Alex.  Kirkpatrick. 

John  S.  Kuen. 
John  B.  Longshore 
Chas.  M.  Lukens. 
Wm.  V.  M‘Grath. 

Jarvis  Mason. 

Geo.  W.  Mears. 

John  V.  Merrick. 

Geo.  Murgatroyd. 
J.  L.  Ortlip. 

Jacob  C.  Parsons. 
Benjamin  Rand. 
Chas.  Rand. 

W.  Randall. 

Elvin  K.  Smith. 

Thomas  H.  Town. 
Stephen  Winslow. 


Thunder  and  Lightning.  (Translated  from 
the  French.) 

Should  Capital  Punishment  be  abolished? 
Affirmative. 

The  last  days  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 

The  Cooling  of  Water.  (Translated  from 
the  French.) 

General  Washington. 

Weight  and  Composition  of  the  Atmosphere. 
(Translated  from  the  French.) 

Conquest  of  Mexico  and  Peru. 

Was  Columbus  entitled  to  greater  honors 
than  Washington?  Affirmative. 

Progress  of  Civilization. 

The  Past.  A Poem. 

The  Choice  of  a Profession. 

The  effect  of  Superstition  in  distorting  the 
Human  Character. 

Heat  and  Cold.  (Translated  from  the  French.) 

Should  Capital  Punishment  be  abolished?  Ne- 
gative. 

Essay  on  the  history  and  character  of  the 
North-men. 

The  Right  of  Search. 

Public  Spirit. 

West  Point. 

The  Conspiracy  of  Catiline. 

Rome. 

Knowledge. 

Eloquence  as  a means  of  Individual  Advance- 
ment. 

Death. 

History. 
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SUBJECTS  OF  WRITTEN  EXERCISES 


In  the  Department  of  French  and  Spanish,  by  the  Pupils  of  the  First 

D 

ivision,  for  the  Examination,  July  1842. 

From  Spanish  to  French. 

NAMES. 

SUBJECTS. 

Gillingham. 

Rasgo  Nobile. 

Hopper. 

Frederico  Rei  de  Prusia. 

Hinkel. 

Socrates  y su  Hijo. 

McElroy. 

Orijen  del  Juego  de  Ajedrez. 

McMurtrie. 

Un  Dervi  y un  Esceptico. 

From  English  into  French. 

NAMES. 

SUBJECTS. 

McElroy. 

Utility  of  Modern  Languages. 

Original, 

Godshall. 

Character  of  Samuel  Adams. 

Tudor. 

Toy. 

The  American  in  England. 

From  French  into  English. 

Irving. 

NAMES. 

SUBJECTS. 

Hinkel. 

Le  Duel. 

Bowman. 

Le  Suicide. 

E.  H.  Watson. 

Execution  de  Charles  ler,  Roi 

d’Angleterre. 

Guizot. 

C.  Smith. 

Sur  les  Phares. 

Ruth. 

Portrait  du  Marquis  de  Bedmar. 

St.  Real. 

Randall. 

Renault  aux  Conjures. 

Le  meme. 

Brown. 

Le  Riche  et  le  Pauvre. 

La  Bruyere. 

J.  S.  Watson. 

L’Erudit. 

Le  meme. 

Brickman. 

Frederic  le  Grand. 

Raynal. 

SUBJECTS  OF  WRITTEN  EXERCISES 
In  the  Department  of  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy,  by  the  Pupils  of 
the  First  Division,  for  the  Examination,  July,  1842. 


NAMES. 

Bowman. 

Brickman. 

Brown. 


SUBJECTS. 

Adaptation  of  Mental  Discipline  to  Profes- 
sional Pursuits. 

Justice,  as  it  respects  Persons. 

The  Power  of  Reason. 


Ill 


Chadwick,  R. 
Costill. 

Gillingham,  C. 

Godshall. 

Grandgent. 

Hinkel. 

Hopper. 

Kirkpatrick,  J. 

McCollin. 

McCutchen. 

McElroy. 

McMurtrie. 

Martin,  R.  M. 

Randall,  A. 

Ruth. 

Saurman. 

Smith,  C.  M. 
Torrey. 

Toy. 

Watson,  E.  H. 
Watson,  J.  S. 
Williamson. 


Relative  Development  of  the  Mental  Faculties, 
Morality  of  the  Philosophers. 

Moral  Sentiments. 

Firmness  of  Purpose. 

The  Rights  of  Property. 

The  Selfish  Propensities. 

Value  of  Reputation. 

Institution  of  the  Sabbath. 

True  Method  of  Metaphysical  Investigation. 
Conscience. 

Truth. 

Phrenology. 

The  American  Constitution. 

Patriotism. 

Immortality  of  the  Soul,  proved  by  the  Light 
of  Nature. 

The  Application  of  Mental  Philosophy  to  Ed- 
ucation. 

Rise  and  Progress  of  Mental  Philosophy. 
Perseverance. 

Causality. 

Benevolence. 

Property. 

Ideality. 


SUBJECTS  OF  WRITTEN  EXERCISES 
In  the  Department  of  Natural  History,  July,  1842. 

First  Division. 


Hinkel. 

Williamson, 


Kirkpatrick. 


On  the  Advantages  of  the  Oral  and  Demon- 
strative Mode  of  Instruction. 

On  the  Moral  and  Intellectual  Advantages  de- 
rived by  Man  from  the  Cultivation  of  the 
Natural  Sciences. 

On  the  Physical  Advantages  derived  by  Man 
from  the  Cultivation  ofthe  Natural  Sciences. 


Mears. 
Or  tlip. 


Second  Division. 

On  the  perfect  Adaptation  of  Means  to  Ends 
visible  in  the  Structure  of  Animals. 

On  the  Evidences  of  Design  visible  in  the  An- 
imal Kingdom. 
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[No.  II.] 

NAMES  OF  THE  PUPILS 

Who  have  received  within  one  half  of  Unity  of  the  highest  Merit 
Mark  in  the  several  Divisions.* 


FIRST  DIVISION. 


Ncs. 

NAMES. 

Age  at 
which 
ent’d. 

1 

NAME  OF  PARENT. 

OCCUPATIONS. 

1 

Hall  Grandgent, 

14 

Francis  Grandgent, 

Grocer. 

2 

Clinton  Gillingham, 

14 

Jonathan  Gillingham, 

Iron  Merchant. 

3 

James  S.  Hinkel, 

13 

Adam  H.  Hinkel, 

Ship  Chandler. 

4 

Zephaniah  Hopper, 

14 

Jeremiah  Hopper, 

Carpenter. 

5 

James  G.  McCollin, 

14 

Thomas  McCollin, 

Accountant. 

6 

James  Kirkpatrick, 

14 

James  Kirkpatrick, 

Carpenter. 

7 

James  G.  Williamson,! 

14 

Phineas  B.  Dyke, 

Clerk. 

s 

William  J.  McElroy, 

10 

Robert  McElroy, 

Weaver. 

9 

Charles  M.  Smith, 

11 

Alexander  Smith, 

Tailor. 

10 

William  B.  Saurman,! 

12 

Ann  Perkins, 

11 

Charles  Bowman, 

15 

Charles  Bowman, 

Watchman. 

12 

Edward  H.  Watson, 

12 

Samuel  F.  Watson, 

Teacher. 

13 

Joseph  S.  Ruth.t 

11 

Harriet  Ruth, 

14 

Rufus  Chadwick, 

15 

Plenry  W.  Chadwick, 

Teacher. 

15 

Samuel  C.  McCutchen,f 

11 

Mary  McCutchen, 

16 

Anderson  L.  Randall, 

12 

Archibald  Randall, 

Judge. 

17 

Samuel  C.  Godshall, 

12 

Frederick  Godshall, 

Clerk. 

18 

George  S.  McMurtrie, 

13 

Henry  A.  McMurtrie, 

Professor. 

19 

John  W.  Brown,  f 

11 

Ann  Brown, 

20 

John  Torrey, 

13 

Hamilton  Torrey, 

Laborer. 

SECOND  DIVISION. 


Nos. 

NAMES. 

Age  at 
which 
ent’d. 

NAME  OF  PARENT. 

OCCUPATION. 

1 

Israel  L.  Ortlip, 

17 

Mahlon  Ortlip, 

Coal  Merchant. 

2 

John  S.  Kuen, 

13 

Samuel  Kuen, 

Combmaker. 

3 

William  H.  Hunter,! 

15 

8 

Mrs.  A.  M.  Hunter, 

4 

Alexander  Kirkpatrick, 

14 

3 

John  Kirkpatrick, 

Carpenter. 

5 

John  V.  Merrick, 

10 

1 

Samuel  V.  Merrick, 

Machinist. 

e 

George  Harding, 

11 

Jesper  Harding, 

Publisher. 

7 

Lewis  L.  Houpt,! 

13 

9 

8 

Elvin  K.  Smith, 

13 

9 

Joseph  H.  Smith, 

Accountant. 

9 

George  W.  Mears, 

12 

1 

Henry  H.  Mears, 

Accountant. 

10 

Francis  G.  Cummings, 

13 

7 

David  Cummings, 

Cordwainer. 

11 

Charles  M.  Cresson, 

10 

4 

JohnC.  Cresson, 

Sup.  Gas  Works. 

12 

David  L.  Ketler,! 

15 

8 

Margaret  Ketler, 

13 

Lewis  J.  Crans, 

14 

Peter  Crans, 

Prisonkeeper. 

14 

Charles  M.  Lukens, 

14 

5 

Chilian  Lukens, 

Cabinetmaker. 

15 

William  V.  McGrath, 

14 

8 

William  McGrath, 

Collector. 

16 

Henry  S.  Hagert, 

14 

2 

Jacob  B.  Hagert, 

Brushmaker. 

17 

Henry  Gerhart, 

13 

3 

Abraham  Gerhart, 

Clerk. 

* The  highest  mark  in  the  scale  is  10,  and  these  pupils  have  received  9J. 
f The  fathers  of  these  pupils  are  deceased. 
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THIRD  DIVISION. 


Nos. 

NAMES. 

JAge  at 
which 
ent’d. 

NAME  OF  PARENT. 

OCCUPATION. 

1 

William  Games, f 

12 

10 

John  G.  Russell, 

Bookbinder. 

2 

John  Simpson, 

14 

3 

Hood  Simpson, 

Manufacturer. 

3 

William  N.  Hughes, 

16 

8 

Jonathan  Flughes, 

Farmer. 

4 

JohnC.  Keffer, 

13 

George  Keffer, 

Cordwainer. 

5 

John  Kennaday, 

15 

10 

John  Kennaday, 

Clergyman. 

6 

John  Smith, 

13 

4 

Thomas  Smith, 

Trader. 

7 

Robert  Beatty, 

13 

2 

Samuel  Beatty, 

Manufacturer. 

s 

William  D.  Gardner, 

13 

Daniel  Gardner, 

Cordwainer. 

9 

Daniel  Strock, 

15 

8 

Daniel  Strock, 

Combmaker. 

10 

Samuel  Park, 

16 

2 

Auley  Park, 

Shoe  Merchant. 

FOURTH  DIVISION. 


Age 

at 

Nos. 

NAMES. 

which 

ent’d. 

NAME  OF  PARENT. 

OCCUPATION. 

1 

John  C.  Walkinshaw,  f 

13 

3 

Jeremiah  McKay, 

Innkeeper. 

2 

Edwin  R.  Biles, 

12 

8 

Joseph  T.  Biles, 

Carpenter. 

3 

John  N.  Vanderveer, 

15 

9 

David  Vanderveer, 

Lumber  Merchant. 

4 

Charles  Kochersperger, 

14 

1 1 

Charles  Kochersperger, 

Blacksmith. 

5 

John  J . Kridar, 

Thomas  B.  Cannon, 

16 

John  J.  Krider, 

Biscuitbaker. 

6 

15 

8 

Daniel  B.  Cannon, 

Broker. 

7 

John  Hewston, 

16 

John  Hewston, 

Carter. 

8 

William  J.  Splane, 

14 

6 

John  Splane, 

Laborer. 

9 

George  Hewston, 

14 

4 

John  Hewston, 

Carter. 

10 

John  E.  Siddall, 

13 

8 

Joseph  H.  Siddall, 

Conveyancer. 

11 

John  P.  Robertson. 

14 

10 

Thomas  Robertson, 

Cabinetmaker. 

12 

James  Lynd.f 

14 

10 

Jas.  Lynd,  Sr.,  (guardian,) 

Merchant. 

13 

Charles  Lincoln, 

14 

8 

Abel  Lincoln, 

Grocer. 

14 

John  C.  Berry, 

13 

3 

Oliver  Berry, 

Cordwainer. 

FIFTH  DIVISION. 


Nos. 

NAMES. 

Age  at 
which 
ent’d. 

NAME  OF  PARENT. 

OCCUPATION. 

1 

George  Davidson, 

16  2 

Thomas  Davidson, 

Carpetweaver. 

2 

William  Stephens, 

15  6 

George  Stephens, 

Cordwainer. 

3 

Charles  H.  Cramp, 

12  7 

William  Cramp, 

Ship  Carpenter. 

4 

John  K.  Sappington, 

15 

Samuel  Sappington, 

Clerk. 

5 

Washington  Horter, 

14  8 

George  Plorter, 

(Merchant. 

6 

John  C.  Tennant, 

15  4 

John  Tennant, 

Stockmaker. 

7 

John  F.  Brookfield, 

14  6 

William  Brookfield, 

Stonecutter. 

8 

Gerardus  Clarkson, 

15  3 

Robert  Clarkson, 

Coal  Merchant. 

9 

Edward  Wilkinson, 

15  2 

Elisha  Wilkinson, 

Tailor. 

10 

Charles  C.  Schell, 

12  3 

Henry  Schell, 

Brushmaker. 

11 

Andrew  McDevittff 

18  4 

Wm.  McDevitt,  (guar’n.) 

Laborer. 

12 

Philip  C.  Hartman, 

14  3 

Philip  Hartman, 

Planter. 

13 

John  Maguire, 

14  6]John  Maguire, 

Manufacturer. 

t Father  deceased. 


15 
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SIXTH  DIVISION. 

Nos. 

NAMES. 

Age  at 

which)  NAME  OF  PARENT, 
ent’d.  j 

OCCUPATION. 

1 Francis  Hudson,  f 

2 William  T.  Gabell, 
3',Robert  P.  Kane, 

15  9 ' Maria  Hudson , 

16  George  T.  Gabell, 

14  6 John  K.  Kane, 

Plumber. 

Attorney  at  Law- 

+ Father  deceased. 


[No.  III.] 

EXERCISES  AT  THE  CENTRAL  HIGH  SCHOOL, 

On  the  Graduation  of  the  First  Class  admitted  to  the  School,  July  1842. 

Exercises  by  Pupils. 

Essay  on  Public  Instruction,  by  James  G.  McCollin,  of  the  Graduat- 
ing Class. 

Farewell  Address  to  the  Pupils  of  the  School,  by  Clinton  Gillingham 
of  the  same  class. 

Valedictory  to  the  Graduating  Class,  by  Elvin  Iv.  Smith,  of  the  Sec- 
ond Class. 

Charge  to  the  Graduates  on  the  Delivery  of  their  Certificates,  by  Geo. 
M.  Wharton,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  the  High  School  Committee. 

Address  on  behalf  of  the  Faculty  of  the  School,  by  Dr.  A.  D.  Bache, 
Principal. 

After  the  close  of  the  exercises,  the  Graduating  Class  met  and  formed 
an  Alumni  Association,  and  appointed  two  of  their  members  to  prepare 
addresses  for  their  first  annual  meeting  in  July  1843. 


A LIST  OF  PUPILS  ADMITTED  INTO  THE  CENTRAL  HIGH  SCHOOL,  JULY,  1842. 
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Zeitler,  Anthony. 
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[No.  V.] 


OCCUPATIONS  OF  THE  PARENTS  AND  GUARDIANS 


Of  the  Pupils  Admitted  into  the 

Central  High  School,  July 

1842. 

Attorney  at  Law, 

- 

- 

1 

Gentlewomen,  (Widows) 

6 

Baker, 

- 

- 

Grocers, 

- 

4 

Blacksmiths, 

- 

3 

Innkeepers, 

- 

2 

Brassfounder,  - 

- 

- 

1 

Jeweller, 

- 

1 

Brewers, 

- 

- 

2 

Manufacturers, 

- 

3 

Brickmaker, 

- 

- 

1 

Mariners, 

- 

2 

Cabinetmaker,  - 

- 

- 

1 

Merchants, 

- 

14 

Carpenters, 

- 

- 

5 

Planemaker, 

- 

1 

Clerks,* 

- 

- 

7 

Prisonkeeper,  - 

- 

1 

Coachmaker 

- 

- 

1 

Physician, 

- 

1 

Contractor, 

- 

- 

1 

Stonecutter, 

- 

1 

Cooper, 

- 

- 

1 

Surgical  Instrument  Maker, 

1 

Corder,  . - 

- 

- 

1 

Tailors, 

- 

3 

Cordwainer, 

- 

- 

1 

Tallowchandler, 

- 

1 

Dealer, 

- 

- 

1 

Teacher, 

- 

1 

Diesinker, 

- 

- 

I 

Tinsmith, 

- 

1 

Drover, 

- 

- 

1 

Tobacconists,  - 

- 

2 

Druggists, 

- 

- 

2 

Victualler, 

- 

1 

Farmer, 

- 

- 

1 

Weavers, 

- 

2 

81 
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[No.  VI.] 


RESULT 


Of  the  Examination  of  Applicants  for  Admission  into  the  Central 
High  School,  July  1842. 


SCHOOLS. 

Admitted. 

1 Rejected. 

Total. 

A\ 

rt 

g 

s 

a 

S-H 

0 

rERAG 

tb 

ci 

o 

Writing  and  w 

Orthography.  Sj 

g 1 

Arithmetic.  3 1 

u 

r. 

p-i 

a 

t-i 

fcD 

O 

O 

General  Average. 

REMARKS. 

New  Market  street, 

ii 

4 

15 

4.8 

6.4 

5.1 

7.3 

7.5 

6.2 

Model, 

ii 

3 

14 

4.4 

7.2 

5.9 

6. 

8. 

6.3 

Third  street,  N.  L. 

5 

7 

12 

4. 

6.6 

4.3 

5.6 

6.4 

5.4 

South  Eastern, 

6 

4 

10 

4.5 

7. 

5.7 

6.6 

6.7 

6.1 

Locust  street, 

9 

0 

9 

5.6 

7. 

5.3 

7.3 

7.6 

6.6 

North  Eastern, 

4 

4 

8 

4.3 

6.5 

5. 

7.6 

4.5 

5.6 

Master  street, 

6 

1 

7 

6.6 

7.1 

6.1 

7.9 

7. 

6.9 

Zane  street, 

6 

0 

6 

7.1 

8.2 

7.6 

8.3 

7.6 

7.8 

North  Western, 

6 

0 

6 

6.9 

7.7 

5.8 

8.4 

8.2 

7.4 

Penn  Township, 

6 

0 

6 

6.7 

7.6 

5.8 

7.1 

7.6 

6.9 

Palmer  street, 

0 

6 

6 

1.5 

5.1 

3.5 

5.8 

4.2 

4. 

South  Western, 

5 

0 

5 

4.9 

7.1 

4.6 

7.2 

8.3 

6.4 

Catharine  street, 

2 

2 

4 

2.6 

5.5 

5.3 

6.8 

5.4 

5.1 

Moyamensing, 

2 

0 

2 

5.2 

7.6 

5.9 

6.5 

8.5 

6.7 

Reed  street, 

2 

0 

2 

3.5 

7.7 

6.1 

6.S 

8.2 

6.5 

81 

31 

112 

>1 
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Total  to  July 

1 1842.  inclusive. 
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* Established  1841. 


